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DEAR SIR; 


HEN laſt I had the favour of 
a viſit from you, you was plcaſed, 
in the warmth of an oft revived 
diſpute, and the overfiowings of 
your Zeal for a cauſe far more modiſh, per- 
haps, than either meritorions, manly, or 
even modeſt, to recommend to my peruſal 


a pamphlet Riled Deijin fairly flated, and 


Fully vindicated ; which, as it exhibits a 


train of thinking, in your opinion, unan- 
ſwerably concluſive on that head, I there- 
fore peruſed with all the care and attention 
I was maſter of, and with the ſame 1mpar- 
tiality too, that I would with the following 
pages to meet with from you. 

From the apparent drift of almoſt every 
paſſage throughout the piece, as well as from 
the particulars uſually implied in the term 
Deiſm, I am ſufficiently authoriſed, I pre- 
ſume, to infer, that an excluſion of revela- 
tion in general, the goſpel diſpenſation more 


eſpecially, is its peculiar diſtinguiſhing cha- 
B racteriſtic; 


(2 ] 

racteriſtic; and, notwithſtanding any out- 
ward diſguiſes he may think fit occaſionally 
to put on, that our author is inwardly, and 
from his ſoul a confirmed enemy to the goſ- 
pel of Jeſus Chriſt, For, beſides repreſent- 
ing all its doctrines in the moſt abſurd and 
unfavourable light he can, he in expreſs 
terms declares, that ** it 1s greatly improba- 
& ble, that God ſhould eſpecially interpoſe 
te to acquaint the world with what mankind 
* would do altogether as well without (p. 3 50: 
and that if it was proper to be done with 
« reſpect to ſome, it was proper to be done 
« toall: but it has not been done to all, 
te therefore it has not been done to any 
* (p.94)." 

But whatever ſucceſs he may have met 


with-from his ſcattered poiſon, towards cor- 


rupting the unguarded principles of ſome, I 
have yet the pleaſure and pride to inform 
you, that it failed having any baneful influ- 
ence on me. His every artifice, by which he 
would make men nauſeate (excuſe for once 
the unfaſhionable gravity of ſcripture meta- 
phor) the delicious cup of ſalvation, ſerves 
rather to give me a higher and more exqui- 
fite reliſh for it: and whilſt he ſtudiouſly 
labours to confound, he unwarily confirms 


every evidence of authority which revela- 


tion makes pretenſions to, And this, in 
| fact, 
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fact, is the caſe with the generality of writ- 


ers of that complexion. They then moſt 
effectually ſerve the cauſe, when they are 
moſt vehement in expoſing, what they call, 
the craft of chriſtianity ----/epe depreſſa ve- 
ritas emergit, magna e, et prævalebit. 
A circumſtance which one would think muſt 
mortify, not a little, the proce and over- 


bearing ſpirit of infidelity, however ineffec- 


tual it may be towards mollifying its invete- 


rate obdurate rage and malice. But not to 


conſider you in the light of one ſo irretriev- 
ably attached to the ci 6 of deiſin, ſo fatally 
enliſted under its deluſive banner: as that 

ou dare not even meditate a recovery of 


thoſe rationally-reſtrained freedoms of a 


chriſtian, idly exchanged for the licentious 


- unnatural rovings of an infidel, the few fol- 
lowing obſervations will, if perhaps they 


may difappoint your preſent expectations, be 


inſtrumental, I hope, notwithſtanding, to 


your real ſatisfaction in the end. And! muſt 
be ſo free to confeſs, that, but for the great 


importance of the ſubject in debate, and the 


hoped- for converſion of a miſguided friend, 
J had paſſed through the fancied reaſonings 
of your author, with only beſtowing on 
them that filent contempt which is all the 
regard due to ſuch arrogant ſclt-ſufficient rail- 


ing. For tho”, from the fluctuating unſet- 
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tled principles of ſome, and the too deeply 
ingrafted prejudices of others, he has made 
ſhift to pick up ſome kind of reputation as a 
reaſoner; yet I ſcarce can name one ſo en- 
tirely undeſerving ſuch applauſe, unleſs it 
be in fact any real merit in an author to play 
off upon his readers all the mean arts of ſo- 

hiſtry and chicane, his ingenuity will furniſh 
To with, and then gravely ſubſtitute them 


in the room of reaſon and real argument. 


It would be ſufficient, I imagined, if I 
replied to his objections, trite and hackneyed 
as they are, by arguments in general as trite, 
Nor muſt you wonder, therefore, if in the 
courſe of theſe remarks, you meet with few 
other than meer common obſervations, ſuch 
as might be ſuppoſed immediately to occur 
to me upon my firſt peruſal of the pamphlet: 
If any of them ſhall happen to appear in a 
light ſomewhat new, and more {ſtriking than 
elſewhere, it is all I can wiſh for or expect: 


not doubting, but that the principal cavils 


here obſerved upon, have at different times 
been refuted, to the ſatisfaction of all, but 
thoſe who are determined—not to be con- 
vinced. 


Thus much by way of introduction,----- 


proceed we now to the remarks. 


** Being ſeriouſly diſpoſed to re-examine 
te the motives to what he, with too much 


«« propricty 


[5] 

< propriety, calls his own exploded ſenti- 
© ments,” and the juſtneſs of thoſe reaſon- 
e ings upon which they were grounded,” (our 
author tells us,) © that he applied himſelf in 
* the moſt impartial manner, to the reading 
e ſuch chriſtian writers as had obtained the 
« greateſt reputation for ſound judgment 
te and nervous reaſoning (b. 2).” 

A reſolution, this, truly noble, juſt, and 
generous ; well ſuited to the pretenſions of a 
free thinker and a free enquirer; and what 
ought invariably to be the imitation of thoſe 
who mean to engage in a ſerious and honeſt 
defence of truth! But what pity it is that 
our author does not appear to be the man 


that ever concerted in his mind, or, if he 


did, choſe to reduce to practice, a reſolution 
ſo becoming! For if that had been the caſe, 
we ſurely ſhould have met with a few ex- 
tracts from thoſe men of ſound judgment 
and nervous reaſoning,----Your Medes, your 
Hammonds, and Scots; your Sharps, Souths, 
and Tillotſons; your Lackes, Addiſons, and 
Newtons.----Men whoſe very names would 
have added weight and dignity to our au- 
thor's cauſe,---could he have been ſo fortu- 
nate as to have engaged them in its defence; 
the remarkable want of which, in that par- 
ticular, gives a proportionally ſtrong intima- 

3 tion 
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tion in its disfavour. And I would only de- 
ſire you, to point me out one, from among, 
them all, to whom he has dared to make a 
regular appeal; will you wonder then, if at 
laſt he complains, that he has not found 
ce whereon to reſt the ſole of his foot (p. 3)?” 
Alas! theſe were men that might have af- 
forded him the reſt he pretends to have 
ſought for ;---but not in fact the reſt and ſa- 
tisfaction he deſired, viz. an authority for 
his infidelity. It was, therefore, more to 
his purpoſe, to be filent upon theſe, of all 
others, the leaſt exceptionable advocates 
for chriſtianity, and to draw. all his conclu- 
ſions from ſuch as were more ſo. For tho 


*Y 


I cannot, in the number of exceptionablee, 


include that whole triumvirate which our. 


author introduces with a kind of inſolent con- 
tempt, dig. the Vaterland, the W-rb-ns, 
the Stebbings (1); (the laſt of theſe appear- 
ing evidently in a light that reflects equal cre, 
dit to himſelf and to chriſtianity ;) yet may 
I, perhaps, be juſtified in obſerving of the 
two firſt, that, if the one, out of that vaſt 
treaſure of learning, abilities, and focial 
- virtues, in which he was equalled but by 


(i) Charging them, not only with the want of decency 
and modeity in their writings, but with the uſe of ſcurrility 
and ſophiſtry, in the room of reaſon and judgment (p. 10). 


few, 


LY 
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few, excelled perhaps by none, ſuffered in 
any of his writings, his zeal to get ſome 
kind of aſcendency over his better judg- 
ment; the other may be ſaid to have wrote 
moſt uſually with but a bare confident pre- 
tence to the former, without obſerving any 
the leaſt regard whatſoever to the latter. 
Witneſs among numberleſs inſtances of un- 
fair behaviour of the like kind, that moſt 
extraordinary one laid to his charge by his 
antagoniſt, the very worthy and ingeni- 
ous Dr. S (2); not to mention, that 


(2) * Dr.Sykes having by letter recommended toMr.}/—'s 
conſideration, ſome points relative to that abſurd hypotheſis 
on which the latter builds the divine legation of Moſes, ex- 
preſſed at the ſame time his wiſhes, that he (Mr. W. n) 
would write in the ſpirit of one that ſeeks truth, and in a 
manner that every good man wiſhes. —Could any one ima» 
gine, that the meaning of theſe words was, that Dr. Sykes had 
deſired him to be tender of his bad logie, and worſe criti- 
ciſm ; and that he would overlook his ill expreſſions, and, 
find out his meaning, if he could ? Yet this he pretends was 
Dr. Sykess meaning. And again, when Dr. Sy4es had told 
him, that if he gave him the ſatisfaction he wanted, he ſhould 
find, in him, a mind open to conviction.— This he conſtrues, 
he ſhould find in him a man who had been often conzifed, 
Is this perverſion of words (aſks Dr. 7 with much proprie- 
ty) conſiſtent with moral honeſty? Is this the man that pre- 
tends to believe a divine legation in Moſes, or in any one elſe, 
thus knowingly and wilfully to pervert any one's meaning? 
[ Vide Dr. Sykes's defence of the examination of Mr. Varbur- 
ton's account of the theocracy of the Jews, p. 4. 5. 32. 
33.) And J will add, ſhall not any one be cleared of the 
imputatien of ſlander and invective, who takes upon him to 
expoſe the ſhameleſs conduct of a wretch, who dares to be 


ſo diſhoneſt ? 
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late general contempt he has brought upon 
himſelf as an editor, critic, and legatee. Be 
that however as it may, has our author no 

| ſtronger motives to his infidelity, or we to 
our faith, than what ariſe from ſome pick- 

ed, preſumtive indiſcretions of a few ? - 

But what after all are the weak and erro- 

neous ſentiments laid to their charge? Why 

Dr. Waterland (who it ſeems is to be the 
ſcape goat for the iniquities of all the reſt) 

Dr. Waterland has this remarkable ſentence--- 

« What atheiſm chiefly aims at, isto ſit looſe 

« from preſent reſtraints and future reckon- 

« ings; and theſe two purpoſes, ſays he, 

© may be completely anſwered by deiſm, 

* which is a mare refined kind of atheiſm. 

« Which aſtoniſhing aſſertion, as he calls 
e it, our author endeavours to refute by ex- 
hibiciog a few fundamental credenda of a : 
deiit'---Such as the belief of a God. -a fu- | 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, &c.--- 
Which, fays he, © plainly prove that deiſm * 
eis juſt as diametrically oppoſite to atheiſm 
« as the very believing is to the abſolute 
diſbelicf of the exiſtence of a God. For 
fe ſays he, deiſm properly ſo called, what- I! 
s ever ill oſige it may have met with is no 4 
« other than the religion eſſential to Man, | 
fe the true original region of reaſon and na- 
te ture; ſuch as was believed and practiſed 
* by Sccrates and thoſe of old, who were 
cc as 


« 


['9) 
ce as great ornaments, and did as much ho- 
© nour to human nature as any chriſtian ever 
66 did.” p. 5. 

The religion of reaſon and nature ſuppoſes, 
as Tapprehend, an acquieſcence in, or confor- 
mity to, as well all extraordinary intimations 
of our duty, as, what are the ordinary and 
uſual deductions from right reaſon and con- 
ſcience---ſo that it may and muſt compre- 
hend not only the obſervance of ſuch kind of 
rules, as Socrates, &c. taught, but alſo an ad- 
ditional eſteem and practice of precepts de- 
livered by a ſubſtituted guide from heaven, 
when ſuch an one ſhall appear to be ſent into 
the world. Wherefore if to deiſm our au- 
thor unites not a diſtinct belief of and regard 
to revelation (quatenus revelation) he ſhou'd: 
conſider himſelf as poſſibly falling ſhort of the 
religion of reaſon and nature z which teaches, 
or I know not what is meant by the religion 
of reaſon and nature, that every precept or' 
point of knowledge mediately or immediate- 
ly delivered to us by God, demands from us 
a diſtinguiſhed reverence and regard as a 
ſeparate ſuperadded obligation on our con- 
ſciences. And of conſequence it is incum- 
bent on him, before he pretends to aſſimilate 
the cauſe of deiſm to the religion of reaſon 
and nature, to comprize all in the ſyſtem of 
the former which the latter recommends; 

and if under favour of the one he pleads an 
exem- 


[ 10] 
exemption from the ties of revelation, he muſt 
ſhow his authority from the other to do the 
ſame, Now this I conceive to be a criterion 
of the propriety of the above comparifon 


which he and his admirers are ſcarce appti- 
zed of, And yet till they make both agree 
apparently in tejecting revelation, they cannot 


pretend to ſay that deiſm, and the religion of 
reaſon and nature, are abſolutely one and the 


ſame uniform ſimilar rule of moral agency. 
That we may therefore put the point here 


in diſpute upon a proper foot of inquiry, and 


ſee how far deiſm in its antichriſtian ſcheme 


of independency. can be juſtified on the prin- 
ciples of natural reaſon and religion; J will 
ſuppoſe you urging, as a rational foundation 


for our authors infidel perſuaſions, the three 


following perhaps only material arguments 
to be produced in their behalf. 

_ Firſt, it is not probable that any light, 
information or inſtruction touching the deity, 


or our duty to him, (which our author 
ſays is properly ſpeaking a revelation p. 17.) 
ſhould have been communicated to men by 


an immediate, particular, ſpecial inter poſition 

of the deity for that purpoſe; nor 
Secondly, does it appear, that Jeſus Chriſt 

was really the inſtrument employed by the 


deity to convey any ſuch revelation to the 


world---ſuppoſing it not improbable that God 
may have been inclined at times to afford us 
one ; nor Laſtly, 
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| Laſtly, does the authority of thoſe ſcrip- 
tures, which are ſaid to be a moſt faithful re- 
poſitory of that ſame reyelation, come to us 
ſo clear and unqueſtionable in that: point as 
might be expe bed; or the writings them 
ſelves ſeem G1 well calculated, as they ought, 
to anſwer thoſe: purpoſes they are preſumed 
to be intended for. 

If theſe the moſt formidable obſtructions 
to a general reception of chriſtianity, theſe 
ſtanding, ſtumbling blocks in the way of deiſts 
ſhould haply at length be removed, though 
but even to your ſatisfaction and conviction, I 
ſhall reſt my ſelf content with ex 

what will amply recompence my trouble, if 
there be any in this addreſs, the pleaſure of 
having luckily prevailed over the too haſty 
prejudices. of a valued friend; and recovered 
one at leaſt from the infatuated and unthink- 
ing many, into a rational and manly faith. In 
order to which I ſhall not multiply reaſonings 
on each particular head of enquiry; but 
ſatisfy my ſelf chiefly in the uſe of one at- 


gument alone, when that one alone ſeems 


conclufive, © Firſt then; it is not probable ſay 
* you that any light, information or inſtruc- 
* tion touching the deity, or our duty to him, 
Ec. thould havebeen communicated to men 
« 1 an immediate particular and ſpecial inter- 
&« poſition of the deity for that purpoſe”.-And 
wherefore? why my reaſon ſay yeu informs 
me 


if: 

me that the connatural notices in my breaſt 
are fo ſufficiently declarative of the deity, and 
of my duty to him, to myſelf and to all 
mankind, as to render any further inſtruc- 
tions In my way to future happineſs, uſeleſs 
and unncceſſary; which, of conſequence 
therefore, could not have been intended me 
by my creator. 

Vour reaſon! alas, another man's reaſon, 
as he terms it, informs him that there is no 
God. And if the religion of reaſon and na- 
ture conſiſts only in conſulting what every 
man calls his own reaſon, atheiſm might as 
eaſily be reſolved into the religion of nature 
by thoſe who at any time eſpouſed that par- 
ticular perſuaſion, as you be juſtified in re- 
jecting revelation, becauſe your reaſon in- 
forms you that it is abſolutely ſuperfluous and 
unneceſſary. 

But hold, ſay you, by my reaſon, I do not 
mean the ſuggeſtions of whim, prejudice 
and partiality- nor a perverſe and reprobate 
mind; but (what points out the deity and 
my duty to him and to all mankind, and 
is therefore the religion of reaſon and nature) 

an unbiaſs'd attention to the nature and fit- 
neſs of things, a law in which is compre- 
nended the whole extent of my duty con- 
ſidered in every relation and circumſtance of 
life whatſoever---a law to which all natures 
throughout the univerſe are bound, and 
which 


[13g] 


-which therefore ſeems neceſſarily to claim my 


attention in preference to, and even indepen- 
dently of all ſopernatural guides to wy con- 
duct. 

Aye! that, my friend, 1: indecd a true 
portrait of the religion of reaſon and nature ; ; 
and what pity tis that the world does not 
furniſh out a few more deiſts on that plan? 
There would then be a proportionally leſs 
occaſion. for revelation. But what ſhall we 
ſay when nature, whilſt ſhe furniſhes out 
to us ſo ample a ſyſtem of moral and reli- 
gious duties, does abound at the ſame time 
with too many ſpecious allurements to recede 
from and tranſgreſs it ? What it men, if even 
deiſts, from the neceſſity of their conſtitution 
(as free agents I mean) are equally liable to 
exceed, as capable of acting within the bounds 
of their duty ? Did not ſenſuality and vo- 


luptuouſneſs, did not envy, pride and am- 


bition, too frequently uſurp the province of 
right reaſon, the religion of nature would 
not ſtand ſo much in need perhaps of the 
propoſed afliſtances of revelation ; but *tis to 
remove thoſe obſtructions to a proper exer- 
ciſe of the former, that the latter comes in 
aid, It therefore you would have me acqui- 


eſce in your opinion, that revelation'is ſuper- 


fluous and unneceflary, you mult firſt prove 
it to be ſo by a diſintereſted enquiry into the 


real truth of the caſe-- by a ſtrict attention to 


your 


L 
your own- golden rule, the fitneſs of things -K 
by, in ſhort, a juſt compariſon of it with 


the religion of reaſon and nature. The firſt 


ſuggeſtions of your own fancy are to be of no 
moment at all in the affair; nor the prepoſ- 
ſeſſions you may have imbibed from another 


man's haſty and authoritative declaration. 


Theſe added to the biaſs of your own wiſhes 
and inclinations, may eaſily enough perſuade 
you intoa belief that revelation is unwarranted. 
But alas ! how eaſy a matter is it for a man to 


believe that to be falſe, which he has either 


an inclination to ſuppoſe, or too much reaſon 
to wiſh, not to be true ! If the religion of 
reaſon and nature is the rule you profeſs, or 


would chooſe to walk by, try whether from 


that there be ſufficient authority to reje& the 
chriſtian ſcheme; ſee whether from the light 
of the one you can diſcover any thing really 
unnatural in the inſtitution of the other--- 
Whether in the firſt place, it is in fa& not 
agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe that nature 
(fallible as ſhe appears to be) ſhou'd receive 
from time to time ſuch admonitions and 
inſtructions from the deity, as may be a pro- 
bable means to forward her in the diſcharge 
of her various duty? And then, ſecondly, 
whether revelation having ſo apparently pro- 
bability in its favour, can reaſonably be treat- 
ed with ſo much inſolence and comempt ? 
If the principles, on which you ground your 

3 deiſm, 
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deiſm, will countenance ſuch a procedure as 
this; they are but a ſandy foundation for 
your confidence ; have a fundamental repug- 
nancy to the very eſſence of natural religion, 
and diſſent from it in a point of even infinite 
concern, True, ſay you, but what then? 
I am not (as I faid before) one of thoſe 
random contemners of revelation here ſu 

poſed ; I have reaſons for my infidelity, well 
examined into and conſidered ; and (a point 
which muſt firſt neceſſarily be ſettled, &'er 
I can prope yielding up to you all, or even 
any of my doubts and ſcruples) have till 
the circumſtance of improbability to oppoſe 
to the preſumptive evidences of chriſtianity ; 
the former of which greatly - preponderates 


to the difadvantage of the latter. For is 


not the law of nature, when attended to as 
it ought, (and with whom lies the fault if it 
is not) a full, ſufficient guide to our conduct? 
Are we not prompted by the dictates of right 
reaſon, to act in a manner anſwerable to the 
end of our creation, and the dignity of our 
nature? How prepoſterous is it then, as ſays 
a late eminent writer (1), for a man to hunt 
after a guide to his conduct, when the author 
of his being has planted one in his own 
breaſt (2)? That 


(1) Vide Chubb's farewel. 

(2) Under the ſuppoſed influence of ſuch an all-ſufficient 
guide to his judgment, how comes it that the author lait 
mentioned ſhould with fo little judgment, oppoſe his own pri- 


vate 
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That there is interwoven with our nature, 
a directory to our conduct, which, would 
we attend to it, would ſecure us from ever 
erring 


vate opinion to the ſentiments of men unqueſtionably his ſu- 
periors in every advantage that learning, application, and 
even natural abilities, could give them ? How comes it that he 
was not inſtructed from within, to treat with more ſuitable 
reſpect a religion embraced and reverenced by thoſe, who 
were not more remarkable for their piery than their parts and 
penetration? And if the ſcriptures do really abound with ſuch 
- inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, which he from but a bare ſu- 
. perficial knowledge of them, is pleaſed tolay to their charge, 
how comes it that they ſhould eſcape the cenſure of a Lock, 
an Addiſon, a Newton? There is no reaſon to be given why 
they ſhould be more partial to any fancied failings of holy 
writ, than Mr. Chubb; — but many, why the judgment they 
have given in its favour, ſhould be taken in preference to the 
calumnies and aſperſions he has thought fit to load it with. — 
Unleſs, as Dr. Rogers obſerves, learning, ſtudy, and all thoſe 
advantages which are uſually thought co render one man's 
judgment preferable to another's, are to be eſteemed, in the 
enquiry after truth, of no moment or conſideration whatſo- 

ever. | = 
He ought to have conſider'd, that if ſome have, with more 
ſtubborn preſumption perhaps than ſelf-perſuaſion, pronounced 
chriſtianity to be falſe, none have yet been able to make it 
appear ſo to the con viction of ſincere, impartial and learned 
enquirers: and that it would have been worth the employ- 
ment of his great reaſoning abilities, to account ſor the con- 
duct of the ſupreme Being, in ſuffering a deceit of that kind 
(if it be one) to paſs upon mankind thro* ſo many ages paſt, 
tor ſeemingly no other end and purpoſe, than to be the pa- 
rent of ſome of the moſt cruel miſeries to its firſt champions 
and defenders, and the fountain whence flowed an ocean of 
innocent blood. For I think it ought to be particularly re- 
marked that if at any time falſe religions have been forceadly 
obtruded on maikind by the itreſiſtible authority of the ſword, 
none but ours has been eſtabliſhed on the more trying principle, 
a readineſs to eri with the ſw'ord—none but ours has gaiced 
proſelytes to its cauſe, under ſuch ſtrong prophetic jatimations 
ot what unparalelled miſeries they were to encounter with, NH 
engaged 


17 . 


erring in our practice; a rule to our judg- 
ment, to which if we would but appeal, 
we ſhould as ſeldom be erroneous in our pric- 
ciples, I can readily enough admit. By the 
name of conſcience, we uſually diſtinguiſh 
the one; Tight reaſon, we call the other. 
Two different names, in fact, for one and 
the ſame thing. It is the fitneſs of things, 
that comprehends both. But is this ſame 
law of nature ſufficient, in fact, to keep men 
within the bounds of their complicated duty? 
Do men invariably act up to the rules that right 
reaſon preſcrib:s? That this is not the caſe, 
both daily 9 the ſtanding laws of 
ſociety, too abundantly evince. And if, in an- 
ſwer to that, it be ſaid, that neither is revelati- 
on, with all its coercive authority, or moſt per- 
ſuaſive allurements, ſufficient for theſe ends, 
what will follow? Why, that men are men, 
ſubject to the controul of paſſions they even 
court an obedience to; and will gratify, 
when it is their inclination ſo to do, in very 
oppoſi tion to the perſuaſions of both reaſon 
and revelation. The only queſtion to be re- 
plied to in the affair of any moment or im- 
portance at all, is, which of the two is moſt 
engaged in its defence. And if you can conceive it poſſible, 
that men atting under the ſtrongeſt and molt rational perſua- 
hons of piety towards God, ſhould be by him given up to 
ſuch a complicated feverity of fate, in conſequence of opinions 


really falſe and groundleſs, you muſt acknowledge, that they 
were of all men, as unaccountably as uudeſervedly, the mott 


miſerable. : 
C likely 
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likely to anſwer now, as a guide, the ends 
and purpoſes of religion ? Reaſon, ſubject as 


it is to the many apparent frailties and im 
perfections of human nature? or revelation, 
which comes in aid thereto, and is propoſed 
to us for the very purpoſe of removing thoſe 
imperfections? From the appearance which 
the former now makes, we are apt to entertain 
too high an idea of its native original endow- 
ments; not conſidering the advantages it has 
borrowed, and the education, if I may fo 
ſpeak, which it has received under repeated 
revelations; by means of which it has 
been ee from time to time, with 
ſuch inſights into the various ſchemes of Di- 
vine Providence, as it could never have 


diſcovered by itſelf. And if you would 
but carry your thoughts back into thoſe 


paſt times of wretchedneſs and deſpair, 
when an horrid gloom of impenetrable 
darkneſs, ignorance, and error, like a thick 
gathercd cloud, overſhadowed 'the whole 
earth; you would ſurely ceaſe to doubt the 
occaſie on of God's ſending to us, that day- 
ſpring from on high to viſit us. You would, 
on the contrary, be induced to acknowledge, 
with a becoming gratitude, the many ſingu- 


lar advantages ſo happily derived to us there- 
from, 


For 
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For as by his fatal tranſgreſſion, our firſt 
parent had bereaved himſelf, in a great mea- 
ſure, of that inward purity of nature where- 
in he was created at firſt, -and had contracted 
thereby a general proneneſs to fin and wick- 
. edneſs; it is not to be ſuppoſed, but that he 
muſt tranſmit to his deſcendents ſome ſhare 
at leaſt of that deadly and; diffuſive poiſon. 
And accordingly we, find in fact, that the 
preſent , generation of men (his offspring) 
are all born into the world, - with a predomi- 
nant biaſs towards, evil, are become com- 
1 plexionally averſe to every thing that is good, 
'2 and diſpoſed to a life of impiety, unrighte= 
* ouſneſs, and ſenſuality; And from the ſeve- 
ral hiſtories of the heathen world we learn, 
that men, through a kind of gloomy; and 
ſullen deſpair of divine mercy, ariſing from a 
too canſcious ſenſe of their own  unworthi- 
neſs, and variouſly contracted guilt, ſell at 
length into a ſettled indifference towards that 
God, on whoſe deſerved wrath and indigna- 
tion they could not reflect, but under; the 
moſt terrifyiug fears, and forcboding appre- 
henſions; till at length, ſucceeding ages loſt 
fight of both him and his days; were ſo far 
from perceiving, or even wiſhing his regard 
for them, that they did not even chooſe to 


1 | retain him in their knowledge, but transfer- 
14 red the worſhip due to the only true God, to 


14 an impious adoration of the meaneſt of his 
F | C 2 creatures; 
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creatures; even to birds and four footed 
deaſts, and ereepiug things. And if the 
Wikerränd mere underſtanding part of man- 
kind; were not ſo univerſally laſt in igno- 
rande and error; ſo wholly abandoned to n 
proſtituted worthip--and ſtrvice; yet: were 

7 eſteorwiehftniding in a confeſſedly wretch- 
ed and difeonſdlate:Rate; They 2 ſenſi- 
ble of their loſt innocency, and of courſe 
forfeited” intereſt with their maker, which 
their conſciences too plainly reminded them 
of ; and, what muſt conſiderably awaken 
their fears and apprehenſions, could not frame 
t6therhiſclves, any plauſible ſcheme for re- 
inſtating themſelves in his favour. . They 
could eaſily enough, by the light of nature 
alone, diſcover the danger they were in of 
being puniſhed for their bad conduct; but 
cbuld not, from any concluſions of reaſon, 
aſſute themſelves, that whenever they were 
become thus obnoxious to God's juſtice, that 
he would remit the puniſhment due to their 
crimes, upon either the merit of their re- 
pentance, or any peculiar oblations im their 
power to offer up to him, tho' they gave 
their firſt born for their tranſgreſſion, the 
fruit of their body for the fin of their ſoul.” 
No, this was the great work reſerved» for our 
Saviour himſelf to accompliſh. It was he, 
'and he alone, that was to rid them of their 
fears, and to be 'the —— inſtrument of 

reconciling 
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reconciling them to their offended God. He 
it was whom God himſelf, ſent into-the 
world to ſave ſinners o preach to them re- 
miſſion of fins, in an unlimited degree. (un- 
limitted, I mean, as to the nature of their 
crimes) upon the limited, but rational terms 
of the golpel. In a word, there as want- 
ing, ſays a very ſenſible and uſeful writer (1), 
there was wanting a revelation to diſcover, in 
what manner, and with what k nd of exter- 
nal ſervice, God might acceptably be wor- 
ſhipped : there was wanting a revelation to 
diſcover, What expiation he would be pleaſ- 
ed to accept far ſin, when his honour and 
authority were afffonted: there was want⸗ 
ing a revelation to give man aſſurance of the 
great motives of religion; the rewards and 
puniſhments « of a future ſtate: in ſine, there 
Was wanting a particular revelation to make 
the whole doctrine of religion clear and ob- 
vious to all capacities; to add weight ant 
authority to the plaineſt precepts; and to 
furniſh men with extraordinary afſfiſtances, 
to enable them to overcome the corruptions 
of their nature: and without the aſſiſtance 
of ſuch: a revelation, their wiſeſt men were al- 
ways of this opinion, that the world can 
never be reformed. You may even give o- 


ver, lays Socrates, all hopes of amending 


(1) ne body of divinity, p. 19. 
C 3 mens 
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mens manners for the future, unleſs God be 
pleaſed to ſend, you ſome other perſon to in- 
ſtruct you: for whatever is ſet right, ſays 
Plato, in the preſent ill ſtate of the world, 
can only be done by the interpoſition of 
God (2). This, -in ſhort, is the multiplied 
buſineſs of revelation ; this the great work 
begun by the moſaic, continued by the pro- 
phetic, and compleated by the chriſtian diſ- 
penſation. 

Now, if ſuch a ſuppoſed circumſtance in 
the divine &conomy, ſeems to you either 
incredible or impoſible;z if you think it an 
abſurdity in nature, to ſuppoſe that God 
mould ſend a perſon into the world purpoſe- 


ly to make diſcoveries, ſo apparently neceſ- 


ſary to the conſolation and future happineſs 
of mankind; that the perſon thus ſent, 
ſhould be enabled to work miracles in feſfi- 
mony of his miſſion, and at Jaſt ſuffer death 
to accompliſh the purpoſes of it.---If you fay 
all this 1s really incredible and abſurd, you 
muſt diſpute the merit of even any perſon's 
claim to an authority, the declared end and 
purpoſe of which is, in nature, ſo extraor- 
dinary, and, as you think, ſo unwarranted. 
But if reaſon will not, cannot, authorize 


a diffidence ſo derogatory to thoſe, of all 


others, the moſt amiable attributes of the 


(3) Fide Plato in Apol. Socrat. | 


divine 
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divine nature, his love, his tenderneſs, and 
compaſſion towards his creatures, in the one 
caſe here ſuppoſed, I know not how you 
can juſtify an inſinuation ſo unfavourable to 
the dignity and divine authority affumed by 
Jeſus Chriſt, intimated and implied in the 
other. That there was actually born ino 
the world, ſuch a perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, we 
have at leaſt the ſame rational evidence for 
believing, as that there ever exiſted an Aex- 
ander, or Julius Cæſar. That that ſame 
Jeſus did alſo work frequent miracles, not 
even his enemies could deny; tho' they were 
pleaſed, ſometimes to aſcribe them to the 
agency of Belzebub, the prince of de- 
vils. That he was, therefore, authorized 
to preach and demand our attention to thoſe 
ſeveral docttines exhibited to us in his goſpel, 
as to truths delivered by the will and appro- 
bation of God, (a point now ſecondly to be 
enquired into and conſidered) we are ſuffici- 
ently encouraged to believe from the fol- 
lowing plain and obvious concluſion of right 
reaſon, the only argument on this head, 1 
ſhall, at preſent, inſiſt upon. 1 

It is a truth, I think inconteſtable, that 
our Saviour could not work miracles, in ſu 
port of doctrines ſo unqueſtionably good and 
uſeful, as what are principally the objects of 
the goſpel diſpenſation, but by the concur- 

C4 | rent 
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rent agency of a good ſpirit neceſſarily reſid- 
ing in him, or immediately derived to him, 
from the fountain of all goodneſs. In; 
either caſe, it is quite conſiſtent with the 
dictates of right rcaſop, to attend to the mi- 
racles, on account of the doctrines; and to 
pay a regard to the doctrines, in deference to 
the miracles. I am not inſenſible with what 
_ contempt this maxim is treated by many 
as an abſurd method of arguing in acircle ; 
yet am I not, therefore, the leſs fatis- 
fed of its force, uſefulneſs, and propriety, 
For if, at any time, mens attention to a train 
of truths, not ſo naturally obvious and intel- 
ligible, perhaps, as neceſſary and important, 
couid be beſt and moſt effectually engaged A 
by an awful diſplay of ſome unuſual, ſome - 3 
miraculous teſtimonies to theſe truths : it is = 
far from being incredible, that ſuch expedi- | 
ents ſhould occaſionally have been employed 6 
to ſo noble, generous, and uſeful an end. 
But will it as naturally follow, that God 14 
ſhould at any time direct, or even permit 4 
the uſe of ſuch extraordinary means of work= | 
ing upon mens ſenſes and paſſions, barely to 4 
miſſead them into error? That invariable f ; 
principle of univerſal love and beneyolence, '4 
which gave birth to, and is, as it were, the 4} 
very foul] of creation itſelf, will ever reſtrain 
its Divine Author from reverſing, or ſuffer- 


ing 
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ing others to reverſe the natural laws of the 
world, to a purpoſe fo inconſiſtent with, or 
repugnant to his, moral government of it. 
Nor can any of thoſe ſtated laws of nature, 
which ate ſeparately: allotted to the regulat- 
ing each particular and diſtinct ſyſtem in the 
grand univerſal whale, ever be broke in up- 
on or reverſed, but by virtue of a power a- 
dequate to, or in part and on purpoſe, com- 
municated from that which at firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed them. So that miracles muſt ever come 
with a greater or leſs degree of credibility, 
in proportion as they are appea'ed to, in 
proof of a greater or leſs good, Nor will 
the confident report of other miracles, which 
ſeem to be erged only in ſupport of doctrines, 
in themſelves falſe or frivolous, diſcredit in 
the leaſt the teſtimony of thoſe wrought by 
our Saviour, in evidence of what'is ttue and 
important-with men, I mean, who are will- 
ing to diſtinguiſh truth from falſehood; 
what 1s, from what is not--- with men, in 
ſhort,” who can proportion, properly, their 
aſſent to the ſeveral different degrees of cre- 
dibility atteſted facts come attended with. 
For two, or more, recorded miracles, may 
come, ſupported by the fame external cir- 
cumſtances of credibility, and yet they may 
not be therefore all equally, all internally 
alike credible, A fit occafion for every fup- 
poled miraculous interpoſition of Divine 

Power, 


- ow. 
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Power, muſt firſt be proved, e'er we give 
a too willing aſſent to even the moſt plau- 


fible evidence brought in favour of it. 


Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. HoR, 


And this, together with the known come 
pletion of prophecies, which add a degree 
of probability to the recorded miracles of 
our Saviour and his apoſtles none others 
come attended with, is what gives that par- 
tial, but honeſt bias to our faith in them, 
preferably to, and in contradiction from, all 
others, of a more modern date whatſoever, 
Point me out ſome doctrine fairly deducible 
from thoſe miracles aſcribed to Abbe Paris; 


a a doctrine evidently worthy fo extraordi- 


nary a token of the divine ſanction and 
approbation ; a doctrine of real conſe- 
quence to the preſent and future happi- 
neſs of mankind ; and which they could not 
have arrived to the knowledge of, but by 
{ome ſupernatural communication of it from 
the Deity ; and I ſhould be cautious how I 
diſputed the veracity of the reports given 
of them. But when, on the other hand, 
the reverſe is more evidently the real caſe, it 


concerns me not to make them at all a ſub- 


jet of my enquiry. If they would influ- 
ence men to views and practices, before pro- 
nounced 
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nounced againſt, by laws natural or revealed, 
I, in that cafe, can only ſuppoſe, that there 
is ſame impenetrable and latent juggle in the 
affair; and, in fact, that they are no mira- 
cles at all; but ſuch lying wonders, only, 
as were propheſied of, and might poſſibly be 
effected by the cunning craftineſs of men in- 
tereſted, perhaps, not a little, in caſting a 
miſt before the eyes of ſome that loved dark- 
neſs rather than light; and who, if their 
deluſive arts were not guarded againſt, by 
the precaution mentioned above, would de- 
ceive even the very elect. Not to dwell, 
therefore, unneceſſarily long on a point of 
enquiry, in itſelf of ſo little moment, on 
an imagined difficulty, in the way of our 
faith as chriſtians, which, in reality, is none 
none at all; I ſhall, without even mention- 
ing thoſe ſeveral previous diſpenſations of 
God's providence, introductory to his miſſi- 
on of Jeſus in the fulneſs of time; the won- 
derful preparation it was introduced with, 
u!2, by a long train of prelimina'y inci- 
dents; myſtic promiſes to the ancient pa- 
triarchs; a varicty of prophetic intimations, 
both before, and under the legal economy ; 
and laſtly, an expreſs declaration, that He 
(by name) ſhould come fo peculiarly, and 
ſupereminently circumſtanced in, or endow- 
ed with, the power of working miracles, 
(hom men were to hrar in all things); I 


lay, 


1281 * 
ſay, waving theſe ſuch corroborating cir- 
cumſtances of divine ſanction, which might 
be urged in further evidence of our Saviour's 
title to the divine character he aſſumed ; it 
may be ſufficient, I preſume, to.conclude, 
from his power of working miracles, in ſup- 
port of doctrines ſo evidently good and uſeful 
as thoſe which are conveyed to us in his goſ- 
pel, that Jeſus Chriſt was really the Tiſtru- 
ment employed by the Deity, to convey to 
mankind, a revelation of his will, —Well, 

allowing, for argument fake, the probability 
of God's having revealed himſelf, (by means 
of the goſpel of ſeſus Chriſt) for the infor- 
mation, comfort, and future happineſs of 
mankind, yet, (hew me, ſay you, in the 
third place, the genuineneſs of thoſe writ- 
ings, which are ſaid to be ſuch-a faithful 
repoſitory of that ſame revelation, and their 
expediency to anſwer thoſe very purpoſes 
they are preſumed to be intended for. How, 
in the firit place, does it appear, that the 
{criptures contain the writings of thoſe very 
per ſons, under whoſe names they are pub- 
liſhed; or, that the ſeveral circumſtances 
therein related, haye, as hiſtorical! narrations, 
a proper evidence to ſupport them? Why, 
all this I believe, upon the fame grounds of 
credibility, that J believe the authenticity 
and genuinenets of any other book or hiſ- 


tory 
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1 ry you ſhall name me. But are writings, 


in which are ſaid to be concerned the falva- 
tion of mankind, to. be put upon the fame 
footing with books which contain in them 
little more, perhaps, than meer matters of 


amuſement? Is it of the ſame conſequence, 


whether thoſe hiſtories, in which are record- 
ed the exploits of even a Cæſar, and an A 


lexander, are true and genuine relations, as 


the hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles? 
No, that be far from me to inſinuate. But 
then, unleſs you think it reaſonable to diſte- 
gard all faith in hiſtory, as a point of credu- 
lity in itſelf abſurd and unwatrantable, and 
will inſiſt upon it, that nothing in fact is to 
be believed, but what we ourſelves ſee done 
before our eyes; I would aſk you, how 
things tranſacted at a conſiderable diſtance of 
time paſt, whether of ſacred ſtory or pro- 
phane, can be tranſmitted to poſterity, but 


through the ſame kind of channel? And 
what other methods need be uſed, to engage 


our confidence in the one, than is neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh the credit and. authority of the 


other? And by what arguments would'you. 


endeavour to convince me, that Livy and 


Herodotus were in reality the authors of thoſe 


hiſtories that go, with ſuch unqueſtioned 


pretenſions, under their names, and that the 


accounts given by each, have, as hiſtorical 
narrations, a proper evidence to ſuppört 
| them, 


30 ] 


them, that will not hold equally ſtrong, in 


either of thoſe particulars, with reſpect to 
the hiſtories of both the old and new teſta- 
ment? -Well, ſuppoſing that to be a coni - 


deration, as much in favour, as you would 


with, of the authenticity of the ſcriptures 


in general, yet how, ſay you, do they ap- 


pear to anſwer thoſe particular purpoſes of 
information and inſtruction, they are pre- 
ſumed to be intended for? For how ſhall I 


| know where, among ſuch a variety of read- 


ings in the ſame book, to fix upon that which 


is the true one ?---Why, the ſame rules of 


Criticiſm that you would make uſe of, to 


LES 


diſcover the true reading of any one author 
among the claſſics at large, muſt be employ- 


ed in your peruſal and examination of theſe. 


In either caſe, your reaſon. (as far as you 


have qualified it for paſſing judgment, by 


_ thoſe uſual helps and aſſiſtances, which en- 


able a man to become a critic in any other 
learned compoſition whatſoever), muſt be 


your guide, If, at any time, in the courſe 


of your enquiries, doubts and. difficulties 
ſhould ariſe, , which you yourſelf cannot 
maſter, you muſt, in. order to their being 
ſet in a true and proper light, have recourſe 
to, and depend on, in proportion to their 
ſuperior {kill and acquirements, . the judg- 
ment and opinion of others. And, unleſs 
you would conclude, becauſe various te 
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been the readings of Homer, of Virgil, and 
of - Horace, that therefore neither of them 
are to be regarded as genuine and eſtabliſhed 
writers, or as authors deſerving our peruſal 
and regard; I will defire you, to put it 
home to your breaſt, and ingenuouſly tell 
me, whether you think there is, in reality, 
any foundation for impeaching the facred 
writings of non-authenticity and unfaithful- 
neſs, of inſufficiency as a rule of faith, or 
of unwarranted pretenſions, as a repoſitory 
of revealed truths, becauſe they have acci- 
dentally given occaſion to a variety of diſſo- 
nant readings and interpretations? But who, 
in the difficult caſes above ſuppoſed, are the 
judges I am, at laſt, to be determined by, 
when among thoſe very perſons, who 
claim an authority to preach and expound . 
ſcripture doctrine, fo few, even of ' thoſe, 
agree in giving the ſame unvaried meaning, 
to the ſame paſſages and expreſſions, in thoſe 
admired pages ? | 108 
A queſtion is here ſuppoſed, which may 
be beſt anſwered by the following important 

piece of advice, which is this. * 
After having examined thoroughly and 
impartially into the evidence of chriſtianity, 
be careful to diſtinguiſh between that and 
the pretended truths charged upon it. Make 
yourſelf maſter of every argument that points 
out the divine authority of our Saviour; and 
when 


7 


1 
when that is done, attend cloſely to the ſe- 
veral doctrines he has eſtabliſhed, in conſe- 
quence and by virtue of it, What he fays, 
you are bound, as you regard the divine com- 
miſſion he Jays claim to, implicitely io give 
credit to. What others ſay for him, or aſſert 
of him, by. victue of a fimilar kind of au- 
thority from him, that claims, in proportion, 
the ſame regard too. So that thoſe doctrines 
which our Savicur delivered concerning the 
Father, himſclf, and all mankind, or the 
apoſtles, in his name, thoſe it is neceſſary 
you ſhould embrace without reſerve. Thus 
far ſhalt thou go, and no further; I mean, 
tor faith neceſſarily undefiled, For practice 
you may go farther ; from the ſcriptures you 
may repair to thoſe wearable lights, the fa- 
thers, for edification, for diſcipline, for pat- 
terns of ſanctity and moral purity, There 
you have an unbounded field of inſtruction to 
range in. But if, through an exceſs of pious 
zeal, they would, at any time, carry you 
into matters of faith (or practice) not war- 
ranted by either reaſon or revelation, there, 
if you are wiſe; you would take your leave 
of them: for though they are not the ſorry 
diſhoneſt ſet of men a late eminent writer 
has penciled them out to the world; yet nei- 
ther are they the infallible guides ſome others 
miſtake them for: we owe much to them 
for their tranſmitted records of primitive ſto- 
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ry, much to their exemplary piety and de- 
votion, much to their unſhaken conftancy 
and chriſtian fortitnde. Let us, however, 
not be afraid to acknowledge, that they ca- 
ſually ſhared weakneſſes and imperfe&tions 
in common with the reſt of mankind. And 
when theſe are made the ſubject of ridi- 
culous banter by ſome, let us not be under 
ſuch an alarm and uneaſineſs, as if, with 
theirs, the reputation of chriſtianity muſt 
Proportionally ſink too. Revelation comes 
to us as a kind of handmaid to our reaſon, 
furniſhed with ſome friendly aſſiſtances to- 
wards the practice of thoſe duties which right 
reaſon recommends. Every propoſed article 
of faith and practice therefore, which is not 
apparently calculated to promote that great 
end, may be looked upon as a point (when 
not plainly delivered in holy writ) ſo far of 
doubtful credit and authority, as that nei- 
ther, if we believe them, are we the better, 
neither, if we believe them not, are we the 
worſe. But will yon, becauſe diſputes may 
have run high on ſome falſe topics of enqui- 
ry, weakly or wickedly termed chriſtian, 
conclude, that therefore all the real preten- 
ſions of revelation are, in the groſs, to be 
diſregarded and neglected? Your boaſted re- 
ligion of nature, in which there is ſcarce any 
one principle that has not been made the 
ſubject of diſpute, may, by a parity of rea- 
8 ſon, 
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ſon, be rejected at the ſame time. Has not 
the exiſtence of a God, the liberty of man, 
the nature of good and evil; what is hap- 
pineſs; what it is that thinks within us ; 
whether the ſoul be material or immaterial, 
mortal or immortal ; the nature of juſtice 
and moral honeſty ; in ſhort, every point of 
morality or natural religion, been controverted ? 
Is the inference from thence, that there 1s, or 
can be no ſuch thing as natural religion ? Is 
there no ſuch thing as truth, becauſe the 
queſtion has been, what is truth? Is there 
no ſuch thing as right reaſon, becauſe men 
have maintained- infinite abſurdities and con- 
traditions about every thing in even matters 
of moral obligation? (1) But would not 


providence, fay ſome, have prevented the 


{ſcriptures from becoming ſuch a ſource of 
various ſentiments and opinions, if he had 
intended them for that general and im- 
portant benefit you imagine ? 'Would he not 
have left us ſuch an unerring criterion, by 
which to judge of their true meaning, as he 
that runneth might read, or that all who 
have the ſame opportunities and qualifica- 
tions for conſal ing them, muſt neceſſarily 
unite in giving the ſame meaning to the 
fame paffages and expreſſions? 

If this is reaſonably to be expected of re- 
velation, as a guide, I would atk, why does 


(1) Vid. Dr. Ben/on's reaſonableneſs of chriſtianity. : 
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it happen, that, under the ſuppoſed infallible 
direction of right reaſon, any two in life 
are capable of differing in point of judgment 
and opinion, in even matters of moral obli- 
gation? A ſuppoſed infallibility in the writers 
of revealed truths, does not neceſſarily pre- 
clude the natural fallibility of their ſeveral 
readers.---In ſhort, the unerring criterion by 
which to judge of the truth of revelation in 
general, and the doctrines ſeverally deduci- 
ble therefrom, is abſolutely and ſolely right 
reaſon, But whilſt different men, of different 
views, prejudices, and prepoſſeſſions, ſubſti- 
tute opinion in its ſtead, it is no wonder, if 
many others are betrayed into a complaint, 
that no fixed rule at all is given us for that 
purpoſGG. 5 a 
I hope, by this time, that my friend 1s 
ſomewhat inclined to admit the rationality 
of my plea, that a deiſt, in order to his think- 
ing and acting agreeably to the religion of 
reaſon and nature, in other words, e*er a 
deiſt and a moral man'can be faid to be, in 
principles, one and the ſame, it is neceſſary, 
that the former, in a country where chriſtia- 
nity is eſtabliſhed, ſhould be a friend to, and 
eſpouſe, with ſincerity, the religion of Jeſus 
Cbriſt; for that coming to us as # promul- 
gation of divine truths and inſtructions, lays 
evidently-as great a claim to our notice and 
eſteem, as any other moral obligations what- 
fs D 2 ſoever. 
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ſoever. Nor is it an argument of any weight, 
which ſome urge againſt the probability of 
revelation; that the moral duties it means to 
enforce, are none elſe than what natural re- 
ligion acquieſces in, and recommends ; this 
ſhoald ſerve rather to ſtrengthen than weaken 
its authority; ſince, to the natural obliga- 
tions, which chriſtianity recommends to our 
regard, it ſuper-adds as well proper motives 


as proper means, to engage us in the practice 


of them; to name no more, at preſent, with 


regard to the latter, than the duties of exa- 


mination, mortification and ſelf-dental, which 


are indiſputably ſuch points of diſcipline, as 


all, who impartially confider them, will ac- 
knowledge to be eſtabliſhed upon views truly 
rational, uſeful and becoming. With what 
conſiſtency of temper can deiſts therefore 
take upon them to treat with ſo little ce- 
remony the chriſtian ' ſcheme of religion, 
whoſe obligation to it'is ſo apparently found- 
ed on even their own avowed principles, 
their own favourite rule of · action, the reli- 
gion of reaſon and nature? * 
But to proceed to ſome other remarks on 
our pamphlet; from which if, at any time, 


I camble, to give ſcope to ſome reflections 
not naturally incidental, perhaps, to the ſub- 
ject matter of our author's own obſervations, 
I, in that caſe, can only hope, that they may 
be accidentally intereſting enough to recom- 

7 pence 
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pence to you any ſuch occaſional treſpaſs on 
your time, | \ | 

Our author, if you remember, cloſes the 
paſſage I laſt expatiated upon, with the fol- 
lowing remarkable poſtulatum, via. That 
Focrates, and thoſe of old, were as great 
* ornaments, and did as much honour to hu- 
* man nature as any chriſtian ever did.“ 650 

If he had ſaid, that Socrates, &c. did as 
much honour, and were as great ornaments 
to human nature, ſo circumſtanced as it was 
in their days, as chriſtians do and are now 
to the improved religion, and other ſuperior 
advantages they pride themſelves in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of, there had been perhaps too much 
truth in the remark, But if he means by 
the reflection, what ſeems too apparently to 
be his propoſed concluſion therefrom, that 
nothing more is required of ws, in point of 
moral and religious obligations, than, beſides 
copying thoſe worthies of old in their practice, 
to attend with a becoming conſcientious de- 

ference to their precepts, he undoubted] 
miſleads his admirers into a moſt - palpable 
and fatal error. He, in that cafe, either 
weakly or wickedly deceives them. He 
mult either not know what are the deſigned 
ends and purpoſes of revelation--and then his 
random aſperſions on it are an argument of 
a moſt unpardonable wantonneſs of impiety, 
a prejudging irreverence of behaviour to- 
- M$ wards 
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wards Ks divine author; or he muſt know- 
ingly and wilfully miſrepreſent them---and 
then I would aſk how it ſtands with his 
moral honeſty, and integrity, and juſtice to 
the world ? 

He cannot or at leaſt ought not but 
know that the kind deſign of chriſtianity 
was to make ſuch diſcoveries as ſhould, and, 
if duly attended to, would lead to actions 
more ſuitably good and rational, than were 
before in general practice; to inforce the 
obligation of moral duties, by ſtronger and 
more perſuaſive motives than the religion of 
nature depraved, than even the religion and 
improved ſentiments of Socrates could, with 
any proper authority, eftabliſh--and to com- 
pleat men for attainments they were created 
for at firſt. 

The religion of old furniſhed out ſuch ge- 
neral intimations only with reſpe& to thoſe 
ſtrong and lively enforcements to the practice 
of the law of nature [which are the principal 
characteriſtics of chriſtianity] as were either 
very doubtfu!, dark and obſcure, or elſe more 
conſpicuouſly weak, whimſical, and abſurd. 
Witinets their many extravagant conceptions 
of the nature of ; Coy. and the internal na- 
ture and aa ple of man; their confuſed 
ideas of the * formation, and govern- 
ment of the world. and their ſtill more in- 
conſiſtent views and practices in the nature 
Ol 
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of their religious worſhip, which they diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the performance of, 
either by acts of idolatrous impiety, or pious 
inhumanity ; by either worſhipping even 
flocks or ſtones, or offering up their ſons and 
their daughters unto devils, 

The intended redemption of mankind, 
from the guilt and miſery they were too con- 
ſcious of having contracted, the doctrine of 
a reſurrection from the dead, of a judgment 
to come, and of rewards and puniſhments in 
an after- ſtate--theſe are truths, which, al- 
lowing that men ever arrived to any tolerable 
degree of knowledge concerning them, vaniſh- 
ed from the world for a long time before the 
coming of our Saviour. Nor does it appear, that 
life and immortality were ever clearly brought 
to light, but by the goſpel ; no; not to the 
all-penetrating eye of Socrates, or even the 
divine Plato himſelf. The nature and terms, 
however, of the redemption, the perſon by 
whom it was to be effected, and by whom 
the world is at laſt to be judged were cir- 
cumſtances of information, in their nature, 
not capable of being derived to them, but 
through the channel of revelation. 

But if Socrates was, perhaps, confirmed in 
the belief of ſome of theſe truths himſelf, yet 
could he not make them ſo apparent to thoſe 
about him ; could not publiſh and proclaim 
them to the world with that degree of con- 

D 4 fidence 
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fidence and authority as did our Savicur; 
who, by a ſeries of miracles, prophecies, and 
an unſpotted conduct, gave ſufficient evi- 
dence to the impartial woild, of a derived 
commiſſion from heaven, to declare, con- 
firm, and eſtabliſh them. 

But if, after all, you could prove to me, 
that moral obligations, which Socrates is pre- 
ſumed ſo remarkably to have attended to, 
and ſhone in the diſcharge of, wol k fo uni- 
verſally ſtrong and powerfully on men's 
conſciences, as that they naturally perform 
what they ſee or know to be their duty, I 
would grant you, that then nothing more 
would ſeem needful, as a law to our con- 
duct, than the awakening voice of nature 
and right reaſon, But ſince daily experience 
evinces, that men want more to be excited 
to the practice than in ſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of their duty, it is evident, that reve- 
lation, if only on acccunt of its many pecu- 
liar motives to virtue, is therefore highly eli- 
gible, and worthy of acceptation. For what 
can we conceive more neceſſary and im- 
portant, more conducive to the ſafety and 
well-being of ſociety, than the engaging 
mens attention to its own public laws in ge- 
netal, as well as to thoſe of a more private, 
tho” not leſs diffuſive nature in particular 
the obligations to piety, temperance, chaſti- 
ty, and charity--on the principles of chriſtian 

obedience ? 
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obedience? Of what general advantage, I 
ſay, muſt it be, to have thoſe duties enforced 
on the conſciences of men, by the added 
hopes and terrors of a day to come, when 
God will bring every work into judgment, 
with every ſecret thing, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil, But, to proceed - Our 
author, in page the fixth, gives us a notable 
ſpecimen of his dexterity in forging, on oc- 
caſion, the ſtamp of authority on the deiſts 
principles, in order to make them paſs with 
a more ſpecious ſplendid currency throvgh 
the world ; and the inſtance I am going to 
give of it, ſerves, at the ſame time, to ſhew, 
with what aſſiduity and eagerneſs men will 
catch at every the ſmalleſt twig they can 
meet with in their way, to fave a ſinkin 
cauſe ; the great name he has been pleaſed, 
in the following caſe, to make free with, 
being, ever before, univerſally diſtinguiſhed 
under principles as diſſimilar to his own, as 
light is to darkneſs, or orthodoxy to infide- 
lity. 

Pr. Sherlock, if you will believe our au- 
thor, is one of thoſe rational divines, who 
aſſert, © that deiſm is the alone excellency and 
true glory of chriſtianity”” (p. 6.)--If he had 
conſulted the biſhop with any other view 
than, by laying hold of ſome detached un- 
connected paſſages in his ſermon, (1) to 

make 

(1) Sermon for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts. 
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make it ſpeak, if poſſible, with ſome ſeem- 
ing approbation of his ſcheme of thinking, 
he would, I am perſuaded, have found, in 
inſtances without number, that his lordſhip 
and he think as differently of revelation, as a 
believer and unbeliever can poſſibly do. 

« The religion of the goſpel, ſays the 
biſhop, 1s the true original religion of reaſon 
ond nature.” And again, © the goſpel has refes 
rence to the law of reaſon and nature: And 
what of all that? Is the biſhop a deiſt on 
the evidence of theſe declarations? If he is 
not, to what purpole is he quoted? And 
if he is, mark the conſequence to our au- 
thor. 

Dr. Sherlock ſays, and our author himſelf 
approves the aſſertion, “that the religion of 
the goſpel 1s the true original religion of 
reaſon and nature.” Aye! what this from a 
deiſt? Alas! our author, like a confuſed 
culprit at the Od Baily, cites, at once, a 
tancied friend to his character, without con- 
ſidering, that the man was too honeſt not to 
ſay what he thought; and that the evidence 
he muſt give, would but aggravate, and add 
eight to the proſecution. 

Here the biſhop 1s called in, to vouch for 
our author's rationality as a deiſt. Well, 
and how does he prove it? Why, by aſſert- 
ing, that that revelation, which the deiſt de- 
rides, is nothing ſhort of the religion of rea- 
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ſon and nature, which he pretends to approve. 
Our author for your man of ſound judgment, 
and nervous reaſoning ! But yet, ſays he, the 
biſhop ingenuouſly owns, that ** there are 
te ſome inſtitutions in the goſpel, which are, 


te in their own nature, no conſtituent parts 


te of religion.“ (p. 6.) I here very much 
ſuſpect ſome foul play from our author, that 
either his lordſhip makes uſe of no ſuch ex- 
preſſions, or that, when connected as they 
ſhould be, they bear a meaning quite diffe- 
rent from that under which our author 
would repreſent them. But not having the 
ſermon alluded to by me, I can only doubt, 
not diſprove our author's juſtice to his lord- 


ſhip. 


Our author having here, a little enlockily 


for himſelf, cited a paſſage from Dr. Sher- 
lock, which proves too plainly, that his op- 
poſition to chriſtianity is alike repugnant to 
the principles of natural reaſon and religion, 
is forced, at laſt, to add, by way of ſupple- 
ment to his lordſhip's own words, conſcious 
how inexpreſſive they were before to his 
advantage, or rather, how expreſſive to his 
C0! »fuſion, ſomething, though full as little to 
his purpoſe, from the product of his own 
brain. 
After telling us, that Dr. Sherlock ſays, 
* 1t is true, that there are ſome inſtitutions 
«© 1 the goſpel, which, in their own nature, 
(«© are 
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are no conſtituent parts of religion. „Iwill 
venture to add, cries he, © that the ſame 
" may be ſaid, for ought that appears to the 

* Contrary, of ſome dherrines of the goſpel, 
t which doctrines, together with the inſtitu- 
e tions referred to, may be ſaid to conſtitute 
pure chriſtianity, by way of contradiſtine- 
tion to pure natural religion.” (þ.6.) 80 
that, according to the very modeſt reaſoning 
of our author, what conſtitutes pure chriſtia- 
nity in the groſs, is an abſolute and entire op- 
poſition in all its parts, in precepts, ceremo- 
nies, and doctrines, to the very being of na- 
tural religion; and that thoſe inſtitutions, and 
ceremonies and doctrines, and thoſe only which 
are no conſtituent parts of natural religion, do 
collectively make up the ſum total of chriſtia- 
nity. Was this, in reality, the caſe, was 
chriſtianity, in fact, ſo unreaſonable, I will 
add, ſo zrreigious an inſtitution, I would 
myſelf join our author in condemning and 
rejecting it; or, with Mr. Chandler, agree, 
that it wool thin be ſcarce worth while 
to enquire what the religion of Chriſt is, 
(. . 

But what if, after all, it appears, that thoſe 
very inſtitutions, ceremonies, and doctrines, 
which conſtitute pure chriſtianity, are ſo far 
from being no conſtituent parts of religion, 
that they are abſolutely, and to all intents and 
purpoſes, one and the ſame, proportionally I 

mean, 
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mean, and as parts to the whole. For you 
muſt obſerye, that I regard every ſubſervient 
inſtrument of religion, as a material part of 
religion itſelf. That a publick worſhip of 
the deity is nat leſs a part of the religion of 
reaſon and nature, than a poſitive precept of 
the goſpel, our author cannot aim at diſprov- 
ing, without oppoſing, at the ſame time, the 
general ſenſe and practice of all ages paſt, 
there being no people, of any religion what- 
ſoever, but what always expreſſed, in a pub- 
lick manner, their veneration of the deities 
they owned, by ſuch external tokens of re- 
verence, as were molt in uſe among them 
(1). © Lafantius, as an argument of the ab- 
ſurdity of Polytheiſm, ſuppoſes it an univer- 
ſal conceſſion among men, that they ſhould 
pay to each God, whom they acknowledg- 
ed, divine worſhip. And this not only in 
honour of his divinity, but in conſideration 
of his paternity, as that one common parent, 
from whom they received life, health, and 
food (2). And of ſuch conſequence to the 
happineſs of a ſtate, ſays Tully, is piety to- 
wards the Gods, that take away that, and 
you undermine the very foundations on which 


(1) Scott's works, vol. II. p. 130. Fol. edit. 
(2) Omnem Deum qui ab homine colitur neceſſe eſt inter 
ſolennes ritus & precationes patrem nuncupari, non tantum 
honoris gratia verum etiam rationis quod & antiquior eſt ho- 
mine, & quod vitam ſalutem victum præſtat ut pater. Ladbant. 
de werd ſap. relig. lib. V. p. 177. 


integrity, 
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integrity, friendſhip, and that moſt excellent 
of all virtues, juſtice itſelf, are ſupported” (3). 
*And if we would endeavour, fays Woolaſtori, 
to behave ourſelves to God according to truth, 
we ſhall find ourſelves bound to worſhip him 
in the beſt manner we can. By worſhipping 
him, I mean, ſays he, owning him to be 
what he is, and: ourſelves to be what we are, 
by ſome more ſolemn and proper act; that 
is, by addrefling ourſelves (as his dependents) 
to him, as the ſupreme cauſe and governor 
of the world, with acknowledgments of what 
we enjoy, petitions for what we really want, 
or he knows ta be convenient for-us(4).” 
And yet how can a ſcheme of /publick 
worſhip, with any decency or propriety, be 
carried on, but under the favour of a ſup- 
poſed agreement of men, in ſome ſuch viſi- 
ble obſervances, ſuch outward religious acti- 
ons and declarations, which the wiſdom of 
each ſtate ſhall judge molt fit and reaſonable 
in themſelves, mott expreſſive of that inter- 
nal faith, love, and obedience, which they 
are called to by their religion; and moſt 
likely to kindle in each others breaſts a live- 
ly and laſting ſenſe of piety, devotion, and 
every virtue. Inſtead thereof, of diſregatd- 


(3) Pietate adverſus Deos ſublata fides etiam & ſocietas hu- 
mani generis, & excellentiſſima virtus juſtitia tollitur. Cic. at 
wat. tor. | 


(4) Moolaſton's relig. of nat. 
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ing ' theſe neceſſary appendages to publick 
worſhip, as no conftituent parts of religion; 
as mere niceties and trifles, of no manner of 
conſideration in the fight of God, (which is 
the caſe with too many of thoſe who even 
call themſelves chriſtians) men ſhould con- 
ſider, whether they have, or have not, an 
apparent view to the known purpoſes of re- 
ligion; whether outward actions, which are 
ſo many preſumptive evidences of inward 


diſpoſitions to piety and virtue in ourſelves, 


are not likely to promote the ſame worthy 
affections in others? And whether, in pro- 
portion to the importance of the end, we are 
not to regard the means conducive to that 
end? What adds ſtill greater weight to their 
authority and uſe, is the ſanction given them 
by our preſent governors, civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, either in obedience to the expreſs 


commands, or in compliance with the uſual 


practices of the apoſtles, and firſt teachers 
and inſtructors employed in the conducting 
the affairs of that church, which our Saviour, 
under their miniſtration, and by the particu- 
lar direction of God, has eſtabliſhed upon 
earth. When conſidered therefore in this 
light, they become equaily obligatory on our 
conſciences, as other poſitive and more ex- 
preſs precepts of the goſpel. 2. 

As to thoſe two ſacramental duties of out 
profeſſion, viz. Baptiſm and the Lord's Sup- 


per, 


— — or 
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per, theſe are poſitive inſtitutions, how de- 
cent, reafonable, and morally inſtructive, 
how well calculated to raiſe our devotions, 
to inflame our gratitude, to infuſe generous 
ſentiments, thoſe beſt can tell, for thofe only 
know, who have perſonally ratified the one, 
and been ſeriouſly ingaged in the ſolemnities 
of the other. Be pleaſed, however, if it be 
not a ſubject too grave to engage your atten- 
tion, to take an opinion of them both, from 
the learned Dr. Jenkins. © One of the pur- 
«« poſes, ſays he, for which ſacraments were 
© inſtituted, was to be outward and viſible 
e ſigns of our entrance into covenant with 
e him, For if covenants between man and 
* man be made with all the formality of wit- 
* nefſes of hands, and ſeals and delivery, in 
% ſolemn and expreſs words; if men know 
ce themſclves too well to truſt one another, 
© without this ſolemnity, it may well be ex- 
« pected, that when God is pleaſed to permit 
ce them to enter into covenant with himſelf, 
« he ſhould not receive them under leſs obli- 
« gations of caution and ſecurity for their in- 
« tegrity, than men are wont to uſe among 
« one another; fince every breach of cove- 
„ nant with him is infinitely more affronting 
« and ſinful, than any breach of covenant 
« with man can be. And as their outward 
« ſigns ſerve to raiſe our attentions, and fix 
« our minds, and fo put us in remembrance, 

ce that 
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that heaven and earth, angels and men, 
< are, witneſſes againſt us, if we prove trea- 
« cherous and unfaithful in this covenant z 
* ſo they are as tokens and pledges to us of 
“God's love and favour, and give us ſenſi- 
< ble. and. viſible aſſurances of that grace 
« which is invifible and ſpiritual. Tis not a 
« little in the nature and temper of man, to 
e be better pleaſed and contented with ſome- 
« thing prefent in hand, tho' of finall value, 
<« and inſignificant in itſelf, as a token and 
< pledge of what is made over to him, than 
<« with the greateſt promiſes and proteſta- 
* tions, without any thing as an earneſt to 
* confirm them. Now, what is inward and 
© inviſible. is abſent as to ſenſe, and what is 
future ſtands in need of ſomething, preſent 
** to, repreſent it to us; and therefore God, 
* who was pleaſed to bind himſelf, as it 
e were, by an oath, that he might be want- 
ing in nothing which might help our in- 
« firmities, and aſſiſt our faith, has been 
© pleaſed, for our comfort and truſt in him, 
* to appoint viſible ſigns and pledges of that 
* which is inviſible, and to give ſuch aſſu- 
* rance to our very ſenſes, as they are capa» 
<< ble of, that all the promiſes of his ſpiritual 
« bleſſings, ſhall be as certainly fulfilled to us, 
< as the outward ſigns and pledges are duly te- 
* ceived by us; that the ſoul, even in this caſe, 
ce where it is more immediately concerned, 

« might 
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might not be wholly independent on the 
body ; but ſince both muſt be happy or 
miſerable together 3 in the next world, both 
might be aſſiſtant in the way and means of 
ſal vation in this.“ 


And to ſhew the moral influence which 
the uſe of theſe ſacraments has naturally on 
our minds, the ſame author obſerves, of bap- 
tiſm, that © it is a very Genificant, and 


apt repreſentation of the cleanſing and pu- 
rifying the ſoul from fin ; and that in this, 
men of all nations and all religions, ſeem 
to have been agreed, For nothing was 
more frequent among the heathens, than 
their waſhings and purifyings, and though 
they attributed a great deal too much to 
them, yet the ſuperſtitious opinions which 
they had of theſe outward cleanſings, could 
never have ſo univerſally prevailed, if 
there had not been ſome foundation for 
the uſe of them, in the nature of things; 
and that is the great fitneſs which is in 
thoſe outward waſhings, to excite us to 
purity of mind, and to repreſent the great 
duty which lies upon us, to keep our con- 
ſciences indefiled' which only can render 
us acceptable to God. And of the Lords 
Supper he obſerves, that the elements of 
bread and wine have a peculiar ſuitable- 
neſs, to bring to our remembrance the 
body and blood of Chriſt, offered 1 

* & 


- a. NS 
* the croſs for us, to make us partakers of 
cc | them, to become the commemorative, and 
te repreſentative ſigns of the euchariſt, and to 
&« be pledges of all the benefits which we re- 
<« ceive thereby (1). It is, as Dr. Scott 
ee obſerves, a ſolemn commemoration of 
« Chriſt's death, and is an expreſſion of 
«kindneſs, ſufficient to captivate the moſt 
« ungrateful fouls, and extort obedience from 
« them ; it is a fœderal right, whereby God 
« and we, by feaſting as it were together, 
do according to the ancient cuſtom, of 
K Jv and Heathens, mutually engage our- 
« {elves one to another; whereby God, by 
© giving us the myſtical bread and wine, and 
* we by receiving them, do mutually en- 
c gage ourſelves to one another, upon thoſe 
« ſacred pledges of Chriſt's body and blood, 
ce that we will faithfully perform each theic 
« part of that everlaſting covenant, which 
«© was purchaſed by Chriſt ; and what can be 
«© greater reſtraint to us, when we are ſolli- 
« cited to any 111, than the ſenſe of being 
c under ſuch a dreadful vow and obligation? 
«« with what face dare we liſten to any temp- 
{ tation to evil, when we remember how late- 
« ly we ſolemalyengaged ourſelves to the con- 
ce trary, and took the ſacrament upon it (2) ? 


(1) Vide Zen4ins's reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian religion, 
Srackbauſe's body of divinity. | 
(2) Vide Seor's chriſtian life, 1 vol. p. 115. 
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In ſhort, if to initiate into the ſacred pri- 
vileges of a church, eſtabliſhed by divine au- 
thority, the dear offspring of our bodies; if 
to admit them thereto under a ceremonial 
obſervance, preſcribed by its divine | author 
and ſupreme governor himſelf; if to teſtify 
in an humble and devotional manner, our 
love and gratitude to him who laid down his 
life for our ſakes, and to commemorate that 
ſo extraordinary an inſtance of extenſive love 
and tenderneſs, by the obſervance of a ſym- 
bolical rite, which he in his laſt moments, 
as it were, gave in charge to us. If, Ifay, to 
dedicate ourſelves, as is in baptiſm ſuppoſed, 
in ſo awful and folemn a manner, to the wor- 
ſhip and ſervice of God; and in the Lord's 
ſupper, to acknowledge with ſuch fignih- 
cant tokens of gratitudeand affection, our obli- 
gation to our divine law-giver and inſtructor, 
our mediator, our redeemer, be not acts, 
when with ſincerity perform'd, of the moſt 
conſummate piety and devotion ; and, as 
ſuch, even more than conſtituent parts of re- 
ligion, I know not what it is to be rationally 
pious ; what it is to be picuſly and rationally 
_ devout ; what to be religious. 

If, at any time, theſe eſtabliſhed me- 
mento's to our conduct fail having the in- 
tended influence on our morals ; it is, becauſe. 
we ourſelves ſuffer them not to operate with 

any 


REES a © 
any proper advantage on our minds. The 
remembrance of that God, to whom we 
have, devoted ourſelves in baptiſm, paſſeth 
away perhaps, from off our minds, as. the 
remembrance. of a gueſt that tarrieth but a 
day; and the cup of bleſſing too frequently 
from, our lips, as if we only drank to one ; 
that, cup, alas! which, inſtead of being a 
proper teſt of our averſion: to thoſe fins 
which occaſioned Chriſt's death, is, alas ! too 
often made an occaſional introduction only, to 
7 opportunity of proſecuting them in higher 

e. 

But religion, ſays a diſtinguiſhed writer, 
of cur author's claſs of reaſoners (1) ; 
is a matter purely perſonal, and the 
knowledge of it to be obtained by perſonal 
conſiderations, independently on any guides, 
teachers, or authority, and of conſequence 
eſtabliſhed ceremonies, An obſervation, 
which, however confidently urged, will, I 
am perſuaded, then only hold good, when 
there ceaſe to be ſuch men in the world- as 
he who firſt advanced it, If human nature 
was really in ſuch a ſtate of perfection, as 
that every man left to himſelf, would reafon 
juſtly, judge truly, and act agreeably, there 
would be little occaſion for laws, govern- 


* ® 


(i) Author of ſcheme of literal prophecy. 
& 4 ment, 
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ment, or authority in the world. But men 


taken in the groſs, are, and ever will be 
weak, ignorant, paſſionate and conceited ; 
and muſt therefore be determined by ſome 
authority or other (1): muſt be made to ac- 
quieſce in ſuch an uniform ſcheme of piety, 
and other vutues more immediately moral, 
as may claim an univerſal deference and re- 
ſpect. But how could this be the caſe, if 
either every man's own reaſonings were to be 
the ſtandard of right and wrong, with rc- 
ſpect to the one? for then tnere would be as 
many ſchemes of picty, as there are paſſions 
to which men are ſubject. Or, if his private 
will and authority fhould entitle him to ſet- 
tle and adjuſt the boundaries of the other 2 
for then that only would be morality which 
coincided moſt with a man's mind. Nor 
would the magiſtrate's ſanction alone, anſwer 
the purpoſe much better; for in that caſe, 
beth would be as variable as his own will was 
capable of being, and as precarious too as 
his authority. With what conſiſtent good- 
neſs has God himſelf interpoſed an authori- 
tative declaration of his will, in a matter of 
ſuch mighty importance, (which zone can 
claim a right to diſpute); and given a law to 
- our conduct in the great points of piety and 

morality, which cut off all reaſonable occa- 


(1) Roger's preface in vindicat. of the Chriſt. rel. 
ſions 
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ſions for doubts or difficulties in either] who 
takes upon him therefore to treat not only 
with no ceremony, but with 'open contempt 
and derifion, thoſe preſcribed forms of re- 
ligion, which are calculated to unite men in 


one common rational {ſcheme of publick 


worſhip, and other publick religious duties; 
who eſpouſes ſuch principles of independen- 


cy in matters of religion; as tend to exclude 


therefrom all eſtabliſhed modes of faith, all 
human authority, all eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions 
of order and office in the church, (without 
which, an eſtabliſhed worſhip could not pre- 
vail) reſiſteth in effect, the ordinances” of 
God, impiouſly rejects the methods which 
God has appointed for obtaining his favour ; 
and, inſtead of ſtudying to worſhip him in 
the beauty of holineſs, aims rebelhoufly' to 
introduce into his kingdom all the miſ- 
chievous inconſiſtences of an jirreligious anar- 
cly and confuſion. In ſhort, the great uſe 
and intent of all the poſitive duties and cere- 
monies of our religion, are obvious enough 
to all, who will with f. irneſs and impartiali- 
ty examine into them; nor do any of its 
doctrinal points, when not milinterpreted 
and miſapplied, convey any ſenſe and mean- 
ing, that right reaſon will not allow to be a 
rational object of our faith and practice, and, 
as ſuch, conſtituent parts of religion. They 
not only open to us ſuch noble diſcoveries 

E 4 concerning 
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concerning the nature of the Deity, and the 
origin of the univerſe, as were not to be at- 
tained to by the painful reſearches of the 
moſt penetrating geniuſes, moſt diſtinguiſhed 


philoſophers, but propoſe to us, at the ſame 


time, a ſcheme of morality, that far fur- 
paſſes all that ever the Licurgus's, the Nu- 
ma's, the Plato's, and the Ariſtotle's have 
laid down (1). What then will follow? 

| $04 Why, 


(1) Would men but examine into the reaſonableneſs of 
the doctrines, and moral precepts of the goſpel, with cool- 
neſs and impartiality ; not by the treacherous bent of their de- 
praved wills and affections, but by the unerring teſt of ſober 
reaſon. and reflection, they would at once acknowledge, that 
to love God, with all our heart, with all our foul, and with all 
our frengen, is but a Juſt debt of gratitude to our Maker, for 
thoſe numberleſs bleſſings, we are every moment receiving 
from his all-bountiful hand. And as the God and author of 
nature is holy, that it ſhould be our ſtudy to be holy in all man- 
ner of converſation ; that if we would paſs through the waves 
of a troubleſome world, with a chearful and ſerene mind, 


ue muſt be patient, under the afflicting hand of heaven, 


whoſe will we know to be an irreſiſtible law ; and reſign up 
our wiſhes to his ſovereign pleaſure, in confidence of that 
tenderneſs which we know he bears to every individual of 
his creation, | 
As to thoſe precepts of chriſtianity, which ſeem to bear the 
hardeft upon human nature. viz. repentauce- aud reſtitution, 
martification and ſelf-denial, humility, contentment and re- 
frenation, forgiving, yea, and loving your enemies; what are 
cheſe, when righly conſidered, but injunctions highly reaſon- 
able in themſelves, acd conducive to our real happinels ? 
What can be more reaſonable than ſorrow, or a tepentant 
anguiſh of mind, for offences more immediately committed 
againſt God, or reſtitution and retaliation for injuries we 
have at any time offered towards men? What more reaſon- 
— than that we ſhould mortify and * 
hole 


[974 | 
Why, that all thoſe inſtitutions, ceremonies; 
and docttinee, which conſtitute pure chriſti- 
anity, demand our utmoſt reverence and efs 
teem; that we do not act up to the religion 
of reaſon and nature, when we dare to treat 
them with contempt, neglect or indifference; 
and that if you would be a tationaliſt, not in 
ſpeculation only, but in practice; you muſt 
add to the ywues of meer morality, the 
faith aud principles of chriſtianity : unleſs it 
appears that thoſe writings whence we are 
| ſuppoſed to draw our belief as chriſtians, are 
a cheat and impoſition on mankind. If they 
come in fact with that authority we aſcribe 
to them, the very dictates of natural reli- 
gion, challenge your regard to them; and 
that they do not, it is at your peril to aſſert, 
but upon ſore and ungugſtionable grounds. 
Nor is the diſputed authority of revelation, 
my friend, ſo immaterial a point of enquiry, 


thoſe. fatal and rebellious luſts, that dare oppoſe the dictates 
of right reaſon, that would intice us into a violation of the 
laws of virtue and integrity, and ſubject us to the vengeance 
of an angry God? And humility, is not hat "a prudent, 
laudable, and advantageous ſpecies of conduct? That repu- 
tation or reſpect, which is the ſupreme ambition of all, how 
ſurely is it the portion of the affable, meek, and humble only 
And as for thoſe other pacihek virtues, of rendring good for 
evil, torgiving wjuries, and even loving our enemies, how 
notorious is it, in their behalf, that they ever appear to the 
advantage of thofe who are eminent in the practice of them! 
How mollifying and attractive, how preventive of thoſe 
many reſtleſs tumults, which are ever harraſſing the minds of 
the revengeful and malicious nn 
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as you ſeem ſometimes too fondly to ima- 
gine. What! ſhall the maker of heaven 
and earth be ſaid to addreſs his creatures in 
the language of en, and they either treat 
him, through whom he ſpeaks to them, with 
open ſcorn ? or careleſly znconcern themſelves, 
whether he ſpeak to them or not ? Shall an 
ambaſſador from temporal majeſty and power 
claim ſo much, and one from heaven fo lit- 
tle, reverence and reſpect ? Or if you doubt, 

will you think it neceflary to inquire into the 
credentials of the one, and not be at the 
fame pains to examine into the pretenſions of 
the other ? How does this confiſt with the 
perſuaſions of even common ſenſe or com- 
mon gratitude ? Y may perhaps thank your 

God, with the proud Phariſee in the goſpel, 
that you are not as other men are, extor- 
tioners, unjuſt, adulterers, &c. may poſi bly 
tranſcribe into outward practice that law 
within your breaſt, to which we ſuppoſe re- 
velation comes in aid ! you may want none 
of its imagined motives to influence your 
conduct; you may perhaps be able, unaſſiſted 
by any external guides, to learn, and live 
within the meaſures of your duty to God, 

your neighbour, and yourſelf ; to do juſtice, 
love mercy, and to walk, as you think, 

humbly with your God ; may contemplate 
thoroughly the nature and fitneſs of things, 
the native obligations and inducements to 


piety 
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piety and virtue, and the inherent odiouſneſs 


and deſtructive qualities of vice and irreli- 
gion; you may perhaps be inſtructed from 
within yourſelf, in the knowledge of even 
the whole duty of man, Happy you, who. 
know theſe things ſo well ! happier ſtill if 
you a them 5 

But are there none in liſe who, with the 
kncwledge, have not yet the prudence here ſup- 
poſed? Or rather, are there not millions in 
the world that have neither? And ſhall all 
your regards center in your own important 
ſelf? Have you no tender working of huma- 
nity, towards the wants and neceſſities of 
your fellow-creatures ? Have you equally no 
regard for them who know not, and for 
them who vill not do their duty? Have you, 
who enjoy the glorious light of the ſun, 
no ſenſe of the wretched ſtate and condition 
of thoſe who ſtill fit in darkneſs? What if 
you, thorough a whimſical contempt of day, 
ſhould chooſe rather to purſue the buſineſs of 
yeur ordinary calling in the night? muſt day- 
light be therefore of leſs benefit and import- 
ance to the more rational part of the worid? 
If jeu are whole and need not a phylician, 
— they that are ſick not be preſcribd to? 
I will grant you, for argument ſake, to be 
peficiicd of right rational ſentiments of the 


Deity, and to be verſed in every ſpecies of 


worſhip and ſervice that it is neceſſary you 
2 ſhouid 
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ſhould pay him. But are you ſure you are 
indebted to -revelation for no part of this 
knowledge? If that be the cafe, how comes 
it to paſs, that there are. ſo many incon- 
ſiſtencies in thoſe corners of the world, 
where the rays of revelation have not been 
3 yet to reach, in both thoſe particu- 

rs? How comes it, that thoſe grots abſur- 
ditics in the heathen worſhip of old, are in 
part continued among the pagan Indians, {in 
the extenſive empire of the Great Mogul) to 
this day? The dank alas l which theſe 
unhappily labour under, how ſurely - is it 
| owing to a perverſe, uncontroul'd exerciſe of 
g power in thoſe their rulers over them, who 
* unwarrantably intercept a light from ſhining 
| before men, which might, and otherwiſe 
4 would reflect alike, happineſs and glory to 
the Creator, and all his creatures? And ſhall 


Aga 
—— 1 
r 


want of Uni verſality? Muſt natural cauſes 
be found to produce their natural effects? and 
an argument be drawn from thence, to im- 
ach the wiſdom and juſtice of divine pro- 
vidence? Muſt God be partial in his deſigns, 
or weak in the execution of them, becauſe 
he will not over- rule the perverſe wills and 
affections of his creatures, that they may re- 
ceive his proffered bleſſings! ? Mult chriſtianity 
be 


|: not this circumſtance put to ſilence that fri- 
F volous objection to the credit and authority of 
[i revelation, which is drawn from its preſent 
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[ 61 ] 
be a cheat, or God unjuſt, ia not making it 
general, becauſe mahometiſm prevails at pre- 
ſeit againſt it? As well may you ſuppoſe, 
that becauſe iniquity abounds in various 
ſhapes io life,” that the maker and governor 
of the world, delighteth not in virtue. (But 
of this more hereafter). In the mean time, 
let me indulge a wiſh, that whilſt kings of 
the earth ſtand up, and rulers take counſel 
together, againſt the religion of the Lord's 
anointed; ſome by diverting that ſtream of 
divine benevolence, which means to flow 
alike to all, from its genuine and natural 
courſe; others, by polluting it with impious 
and unwholſome vanities; let me, I ſay 
with you, to take care, that you do not ſtand 
charged with the ungenerous guilt of either, 


directly or indirectly, impeding” its progreſs 


within your ſphere of action. Let me wiſh, 
that you would be as induſtrious in inquiring 
into its real excellencies and virtues, as you 
are to expoſe its imagined blemithes and im- 
perſections. Let not popular clamours pre- 
vail over the perſuaſions of reaſon, of con- 
ſcience, of e, from mere prejudice. 
On reaſon it is founded. Let reaſon thete- 
fore be the judge, (the only judge) to de- 
termine the merits of its pretenſions. But 
alas ! to what ſatisfactory purpoſe, ſay you, 
ſhall a man engage in an enquiry of this kind, 
ſo productive as it is, of never ending dif- 


4 putes ? 
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putes? Why ſhould I not content myſelf, 
with endeavouring to diſcharge all the 
more immediate duties of morality, which 
is in fact, acting up to, or anſwering, as far 
as is incumbent on each individual, all 
the ends and purpoſes of revelation ? A 
queſtion, which 1 will anſwer by ano- 
ther, alike pertinent. It is this, can any 
point of knowledge be of equal importance, 
with that which, in any degree, reſpects a 
man's ſalvation ? And, if it is not impoſſible 
(but on the contrary highly probable) that 
God may have made ſome expreſs declaration 
of his will, can any thing be more unjuſt, 
. ungenerous, and unwiſe, not to enquire what 
/ that will is ? Is your happineſs dependent on 
1 his pleaſure, and will you not uſe your en- 
8 deavours, to learn what his whole pleaſure 


j f is? Is it of no conſequence to be informed, 
7 that he will have mercy, and not ſacrifce: 
bf That he delighteth not in the blood of bulls 
1 and of goats, nor of men (1)? That the fa- 
Fi crifice of carnal luſts and appetites, are the 
4 oblations he requires ? Is it of no moment to 
| be directed to the means proper for obtaining 
4 pardon and forgiveneſs for paſt offences? 
4 


2. 4. . 


Are there any meaſures preſcribed by natu- 


693 
1 — 


(1) And yet had your education been among thoſe with 
whom religious barbarities of the latter kind prevailed, are 
vou ſure you ſhould not conſeiention/y We complied ha 
them ? 
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L 63 ] 
ral religion? Whither then but to revealed, 
would you go for methods proper to appeaſe 
your offended God ? Shall you be at liberty 
to offend, and he not authoriſed to take ven- 
geance on the offence, or remit the puniſh- 
ment due to it, on what terms he. himſelf 
ſhall propoſe ? But thoſe, terms, how ſhall 
they be known, but by revelation ? True it 
is, he brought you into Being by no volun- 
tary. concurrent act or conſent of your.own,; 
but, if from that arbitrary exertion of creative 
power in the Deity, which gave birth to. the 
frail creature you are, you lay cli im to an ex- 
emption from future miſery, notwithſtand- 
ing any tranſgreffions in life, you may have 
fallen into; I would aſk, to whom, yau-are 
indebted, for the means afforded you, for ob- 
taining happineſs ? And with whom lies the 
blame, it future miſery is your portion? He 
that made you capable of finning, enabled 
you at the ſame time, to ſee not only into the 
natural and deſtructive tendency of ſin, but 
alſo into the unſpeakable advantages of avoid- 
ing it. When two ways lie before me on 
my journey, I am doubtful, perhaps in my 
choice, whether of the two to take. One.con- 
verſant in the country, ſays to me, Go you 
here, and you are ſure to meet with bogs or 
quick-fands i in your way; go you there, and 
you'll find a country fafe, fruitful; and de- 
lightſome. Whether of the two directions 
18 
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is it moſt likely I ſhall purſue ? The latter, 

molt aſſuredly, ot that there are, Lam wld, 

ſome favourite recreations in the way, pecu- 
liarto that otherroad, which I would willingly 
indulge myſelf in, though at the hazard of 
my life. Well, I go, and am loſt, To what, 
let me ask, but my own wayward -milcon- 
duct, can you with any propriety aſcribe my 
muicarriage ? You, will urge to me, perhaps, 
that however man's freedom of action may be 
illuſtrated, by the caſe above ſuppoſed ; yer 
does it by no means remove the difficoliies 
more immediately under conſideration. For 
as futurity is preſent to the Deiry, all 
thoſe lapſes which may affect my /alvation, 


muſt neceſſarily have been fore-known to 


him, ere my mother conceiyed me; how 
then does it conſiſt with the ſuppoſed good- 
neſs of that Being, to bring me into a ſtate, 
which he knew would terminate in my entire 
ruin ? Would it not have been more com- 
ſſionately kind in bim, to, have let me 
for ever, in my original ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility? A non- exiſtence to all eternity, 58 
more eligible, ſure, than damnation to all 
eternity. Why then was I forced aut of the 
calm repoſe of the one, when, in conſe- 


quence thereof, it was not only poſſible that 


I might, but certain that 1 ſhould fall a ſa- 
etice to the | awakened miſeries of the 


other ? What an crrant mockery is, man's 
boaſted 
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boaſted privilege of Nei o or con- 
ciouſneſs of his own exiſtence, When it ſerves 
at laſt, but * A Blatt. wherein to viey his 
own. miſery. 'P 

-If the above queries are difficulties nidoe- 


lach it is, becauſe they are not, perhaps, 


attended to with a e exerciſe of 5 
reaſon. ' 

That God hat, in every act of creation, 
an unalterable view to the happineſs of the 
Being created, it is but bare juſtice to his 
name and nature to conclude ; And. if in any 
pertod of our exiſtence, we diſappoint him 
in ſo beneficent a deſign, what. can be more 
agreeable to the common, and eſſential rules 
of juſtice, than that che diſappointment 
ſhould at times, be amply revenged on our 
own ſelves? We might, if we would, be 
partially happy here, and it is our own faults 
entirely, if we are not abſolutely and com- 
Porn ſo bereafter. - _ 

Thro' what variety - of id "Being g. 
it may be neceſſary we ſhould ſome of us 
paſs, e'er- we arrive to- the ſummit of that 
happineſs intended us, nor reaſon, nor revela- 


tion.yet declare. Nor ſhall L take upon me now 


to enquire, whether from its being aſſerted 
by the latter, that in fin owr mother did 
conceive us, we may, or may not conclude, 
that we have paſſed thro' one ſtage of ex- 
iſtence at leaſt already. 
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The epithet u, under which is reprę- 
ſented to us, the intended duration of that 
ſtate of happineſs or miſery, which will, be 
portion'd out to us at the day of judgment, 
ſeems to intimate to mankind, by its being 
uſed in ſeveral places in ſcripture, where we 
know a limited duration was intended (1), 
that the latter will conſiſt, in like manner, 
as will the former at fr/?, of ſome ſucceſſive 


periods of exiſtence. Then cometh the end, 


or a period will then be put to our exiſtence, 
by the meaſurement of time, or a various 
ſueceſſion (Tou awvws) of ages; then, in 
Mort, and not till then, eternity, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, will commence I ber 
Cbriſt ſhall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father ; when he ſhall have 
Put down all rule, and all authority and Power ; 
fer be muft reign, till be hath put down all 
enemies under his feet, The laſt enemy that 
ſhall be diſcharged is death; prior to which 
there will be, according to St. John, more 
than one reſurrection, and more than one 
day of judgment and reſtitution, (Rev. ch. 
xx.) And though ſcripture doth, not clearly 
countenance the conjecture, and therefore 


we ſhould be cautious, how we entertain'd 


the fond idea, that a ſtate of puniſhment 


(1) As was the caſe of God's promiſe of Karigieu ale 
to the ſeed of Abraham, which we interpret, an everlaſi- 
ing poſſeſſion. Gen. xviii. 8. | 


will, 


L 07 ] 
will, at the fame eiae be ſo far probetionas 
thit the finner will even then have it. in his 
power, to appeaſe thewwrathof Heaven, which, 
if eternal, would perhaps exclude that more 


amiable attribute of the Deity, his mercy; yet 


ſhould the contrary be as cautiouſly maintain 'd 


and inſiſted on, without full and ſufficient war- 

rant from the ſame inſpired pages. Every ſtate 
of fin will neceſſarily be productive of a pro- 
portionable ſhare of miſery, preſent, or to 


come; but does it therefore follow, ſay ſome, 
that when the offender ſhall ceaſe to commit 
fin, he ſhall not receive the proper reward 
of that more proper conduct? May not the 


future puniſhmen:s of ſin, which. will be 


inconceivably great and ſevere, give a ſuffi- 
cient diſplay to God's juſtice, .and the re- 
pentance and reformation worked. thereby, 
open a way to his mercy ? When the ven- 
geance of heaven is become inſupportable, 
and the ſinners puniſhment greater than he 


can bear, may not reaſon at laſt take place? 


From the fiery furnace of affliction, may he 


not become purified from the rob of na- 


ture, and be quickned into affections ade- 
quate arid correſpondent to his celeſtial ori- 
ginal, and ſo merit by future obedience 
the portion of happineſs he was created for ? 
Would not an irrevocable ſentence to eter - 
nal miſery, lay they, imply an act of ſe- 


verity in the Deity, which muſt neceſſarily 
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[68 1 
break in upon his own happineſs; unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe a kind of ſtoical apathy in the 
Deity, that will diveſt him of all affections 
whatever? However unaffected he may be by 
any 7emporary miſeries his creatures may la- 
bour under, and that for their good, yet 
can he be alike undiſturbed, with their 
eternal miſeries, not inflicted for their good? 
In anſwer to which ſcheme of think- 
ing, it is © urged, that this world is our 
* ſtate of trial, and the preſent life the 
time, in which we are to «work out our 
* ſolvation; and that the ſcripture gives no 


- hopes, that if we neglect it, we may re- 


« trieve things in Hades. There are ſeveral 
« paſſages in the Old Teſtament, which are 
« 1inconliſtent with any expectation of this 
« kind,” (1) vig. In death there is no remem- 
brance. In the' grave, who ſhall give thee 
thanks ? The dead praiſe not the Lord, neither 
any that go djwn into ſilence, There is no 
Work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wiſdom, 
in the grave whither thou goeſt. In the place 
where the tree falls, there it ſhall lie. But 
theſe are texts, which ſhon]}d by no means 
be urged to prove the itreverſibleneſs of our 
fate after death, leſt they ſerve rather to 
weaken than confirm the truth of it. For 
muſt a ſtate of puniſhment, which neceſſa- 


rily implies a ſtate of ſenſſbility and refitc- 


(1) Vide Horbery's ſcripture doctrine of future puniſhments, 
p. 290. 
710n, 
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A [ 69 ] 
converſion, becauſe we are told, that there 
will be no repentance in Hades, where there 
is no, ſenſibility and reflection, no work, no 
device, no knowledge, no wiſdom, and cones 
quently no poſſibility of repenting ? The above 
texts inform us, that the grave or the ſtate, inter- 
mediate between death and the day of judg- 
ment, is a ſtate of inſenſibility ; but they by 
no means deſtroy the probability of a repen- 
tance, in that ſtate which ſhall be afhgned 
us in the reſurrection, when we are to receive 
the things done in our bodies. But this, how- 
ever, we are to obſerve, that if theſe paſſages 
do not diſprove, yet neither are thete any 
others in ſcripture, that do eyidently, and, in 
fact, prove the conjectute; and therefore till 
we can ſhew, that it is an act of injuſtice in 
the Deity, to inflict eternal puniſhments, on 
thoſe, who had the option of eternal happi- 
neſs, it will be but prudent in this caſe, calm- 
ly to ſubmit our reaſon to the obedience of 
farth, But, to proceed, 
When] parted from our author, 1 left him 
drawing from Mr. Chandler's declaration — 
< that if natural religion is not a part of. the 
« religion of Chriſt, tis ſcarce , worth while 
chat all to enquire what his religion. ey 
(p. 6.) the following concluſion, v22., 
* that then the other parts of the -eligion of 
* Chriſt, are ſcarce worth any thing at all of 
F 3 


tion, exclude all future opportunity of 
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our notice. So excellent, and glorious a 


part of the chriſtian inſlitution, ſays: he, 
is true Deiſm: And that, notwithſtanding 
all the abſurdity of Dr. Waterland's aſſer- 
tion, what he has cited from thoſe judicious 
divines, Dr. Sherlock and Mr. Chandler, 
proves, that Deiſm is all in the chriſtian 
* inſtitution, that can- poſſibly approve itſelf, 
to the true genuine reaſon! of man. Our 
author's dexterity, in thus creating patrons to 
the cauſe of infidelity, from among real ad- 
vocates for chtiſtianity, is extraordinary 
enough; nor is his method of xeaſoning, 
throughout, leſs remarkable. | 
After having ſaid, that every thing en- 
join'd in the goſpel to be believed, as a 
* rational doctrine, or profeſs'd as a natural 
duty, relating to God, our neighbour, and 
gurſclves, is an eſtabliſh'd part of deiſin; 
the ſingle queſtion, ſays he, between 
* chriſtians and deiſts, is, whether the belief 
* of natural doctrines, and the practice of 
natural duties, are all that is ſtrictly ne- 
* ceſlary, with regard to the divine approba- 
tion; and, conſequently human happineſs, 
both preſent and eternal.“ (p. 7.) - And, 
is this at laſt the caſe? Is the battle be- 
tween infidels and chriſtians, to end, after 
all, in a friendly ſhake of hands? If the 
ſingle queſtion between chriſtians and deiſts, 
is whether the belief of natural doctrines, 
| | and 
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and practice of natutal duties, Ge. is ſtrickly 
neceſſary to ſalvation; I bere take upon me, 
in the name of the whole body of rational 


divines, to join iſſue with the plaintive; and 


to declare, that the belief, of natural doc- 


trines, and the practice of natural duties, is 


always look'd upon by hem, as neceſſary, 


with regard, to the divine approbatton.” And 
when he ſays, that this is a queſtion; or 


doubt, that /- univerſally obtains among 


chriſtians; he advances/ what, from a va- 
riety of our moſt orthodox divines, I could 
prove to be not true. Nay, thoſe duties, 
(viz. the belief of natural, &c.) are ſo far 


too, from being diſcountenanced by chriſti- 
anity, that they are, in fact, the very 
baſis on which it ſtands; and the only dif- 


ference between chriſtians and deiſts is, that 
the former do practiſe, or recommend to the 


practice of mankind, thoſe abovementioned 
duties, the latter, in reality, do not For, 
as I before obſerv'd, thoſe doctrines are natu- 


ral doctrines, and thoſe duties natural duties, 
as well what appear to be med ately, or im- 


mediately recommended by God, as what 
elſe may ariſe, under the character of moral 


doctrines, or moral duties, merely, and ſole- 
ly, from the ſuggeſtions of right reaſon. 80 
that deiſts, by rejecting thoſe doctrines and 
precepts, Which evidently make a part of, 
are contained in, or may reaſonably be de- 
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duced from the goſpel inſtitution, do. mani- 
feſtly oppoſe (and it concerns them much, to. 
give the argument its due weight) the reli- 
gion they pretend to profeſs; viz. the belief 
of natural doctrines, and the practice of na- 
tural duties: In other words, the belief and 
practice, of the religion of reaſon and na- 
ture. And when 1. ac quieſce in, the conclu- 


fron, he draws from his fix refin'd propoſi- | 


5 tions, as well as the propoſitions . themſelves, 


the ſum and ſubſtance of which ©, 1s, that 
© thoſe duties only are neceſſary, to be be- 
lieved, and practiſed. by us, . the. reaſon of 
which,” we perceive to be founded, in g- 
ture,” and the diſcharge of thoſe, in the. 
beſt. manner we can, is intimately con- 
nected with our happineſs, and the appro-. 
bation of him, whoſe favour is better than 
life; and that then, if any thing elſe is en- 
joined as a duty 1 in Any, cven in the chriſtian 
inſlitution, it cannot be neceſſary to be Ob- 
ſerved, in order to eternal ſalvation (p. 8, 
9. what will follow from. this, very fair. 
and honeſt conceſſ;on, but that the chriſtian 
only is the man (where chriſtianity 1 mean 
has been t-ught, and is efabliſhed) of true 
genuine religion, and that the deiſt is not, -- 
for as the ſum of all religion, is the belief of 
natural dodtrives, and the practice of natu- 
ral duties; and if thoſe become ſuch, which 
are either mediately, or immediately, propoſed - 

| to 
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to us by God, (p. 9.) how can the deiſt pre- 
tend to be religious, and reje& at the fame 
time, the pretenſions of that ſcheme of ſal- 
vation, which is built on thoſe very prin- 
cip * ? 


pace with our author, ſo far 


as his re bahnte of- deiſm goes, and 
ſhewn, that before he proves it to be agree- 
able to the religion of reaſon and nature, he 
muſt make it coincide with the obligations of 
ſcripture and revelation ; let us proceed to 


the examination of thoſe difficulties, with 


regard to chriſtianity, which, our author 
ſays, lie out of the reach of our reaſin, to 


determine of their truth of falſhood ; and 
thoſe (inſtitutions which are confeſſedly no 


conſtituent” parts of religion. (p. 12.) And 
here, after a formal harrangue, upon the bu- 
ſineſs of the underſtanding, and the end of 
our creation ; and that great caution and 
circumſpection, which our author profeſſes 
to have obſerved, in his enquiry after truth, 

or rather (as ſhould ſcem) to rivet himſelf in 
error ? He tells us, (p. 13.) © that though 


« it is ſaid by ſome, that chriſtianity is. 


© grounded on natural religion, and is an 
* imp:ovement of it; yet, after all that has 
© been ſaid to exemplify i it, or that has been 
offered in proof of it, I cannot poſſibly 
© conceive, lays he, how an entire and per- 
$6 fect ſtructure ; (which is the caſe of natural 

religion) 
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: religi-n). can be only a faundation, for, a 

perfect ſtructure; or how a perfect teli- 
ce gion can be improved; or what is eſſential 
*« to man, can be but of ſmall importance 
* to him, in compariſon of what is ſuper- 
added, and to which his underſtanding, is 
© inadequate,” --- Tho', our author cannot 
conceive, how a perfef ſtructure, can be a 


foundation for a perfect ſtructure, will he not 


therefore allow it probable, that an impenfect 
ſtructure may ble of one 
that is perfect? The religion of reaſon and 
nature, I ſuppoſe na to conſiſt, not only in 
the obligation of natural duties, ſtrictly, or 
abſtractedliy called ſuch, but in ſuch alſo as 
appear to be reuealed; that the latter there 
fore may be added to the former, I hope 
you'll allow poſſible; and if ſo, that natural 
religion was not the perfect ſtructure, with- 
out ſuch addition, as with, it. Perfection, 
is a term purely relative, and may, therefore 
oft become a comparative imper fection. That 
which will direct a man to an abedience now 
required of him, is his preſent perfect rule of 
action; but will it be alike entire and perfect, 

where a more extenſive obedience ſhall be 
demanded of him? Will it. not neceſſarily 
call for ſome ſuperadded notices and inſtruc- 
tions, proportioned to the ſuperadded du- 
ties? And may not what was once e//ential 


to him, merely as man, be of ſmall. im- 
pol tance 


751 
portance to him, when compared with that 
ſuperadded ſyſtem of duties, preſcribed | to 
him as a chriſtian? 

But, obſerve with what ſolemn abſurdity 
ourtthor again amuſes his readers, and im- 
poſes on their eaſy credulity. === Having ven- 
tured to tell us with an air, he would have 
interpreted into a well grounded confidence, 
that what he aſſerts, is moſt infallibly true; 
and that his preſent ſentiments, may very pro- 
perly be' © termed deiſm, as that imports 
« the religion of things, and not of unmean- 
ee ing, or many meaning words, --- of the 
% heart, but not of the book; it is not no- 
ce minal, but real deiſm, ſays he, I now in- 
ce tend; and, by which I would fain be un- 
6 derſtood, to mean that religion, which 
« confiſts of only ſuch doctrines and pre- 


** cepts, as appear to have their foundation 
ein reaſon and nature, (p. 13.); and then 


having attempted to ſhew, 29 chtiſti- 
anity is not hat kind of religion, he vouch- 


ſafes to tell us, as he is coming to the point, | 


(p. 14.) well knowing that he was then evi- 


dently the fartheſt frem it, when he ſeem'd 
endeavouring to be neareſt,” Well, and what 


after all ig the foint? Why, I think. ſays he, 


*© that the grand foundation of the difference. 
ce betwixt deifts, and the religious of all other 
* perſuaſions, is, whether any doctrine or, 


** ptecept, that has not its fcundation appa- 
« rently 
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* rently in reaſon and nature, can be of the 
ce eſſence of religion, and with propriety be 
e ſaid, to Ty a religious doctrine or pre- 

* cept (p- 14.) 

Among the religious of all denominations, 
the chriſtian ſurely muſt be underſtood to 
make one. I would then gladly know of our 
author, «ho thoſe chriſtians are, who aſſert 
that doctrines and precepts, which have 
not their foundation apparently in reaſon 
and nature, are the eſſence of chriſtianity, 
and, with propriety may be ſaid, to be a re- 
ligious doctrine or precept? Or, vhberein do 
they teach doctrines, that apparently have not 
their foundation in reaſon and nature? If he 
goes to the determination of councels and 
ſynods, tis a chance but he's right. And yet 
even then, he may be altogether as diſtant 


fram the point in debate, as were their in- 
fallible deciſions too frequently from the 


truth. Search the ſcriptures, and let me ſee 
him prove from thence, a ſanction to abſurdi- 
tics, of that, or any other kind, and I'll 
not wonder at his treating them with ſo little 
ceremony and reſpect, , Till he can do that, 

he is fighting with a ſhadow ; and unleſs. he 
1s willing or able, to argue from the o- iginal 
ſenſe, and general tenour of holy writ, he 
dictates with a mighty ill grace, in the con- 


cerns of revelation, But, to proceed. 
The 


771 

ce The whole body of chriſtians, ſays our 
& author, may be ranked under the two fol- 
a lowing, claſſes, 1/t. Thoſe who maintain 
« that doctrines and practices which have no 
foundation in reaſon or nature, may be of 
«the eſſence of religion; and 20h. Thoſe 
ce ho maintain that doctrines and practices, 
« which do not apparently appear (pray ob- 
« ferve his expreſſions, for they are incom- 
e 'parably expreſſroe) to be founded in nature 
«and reaſon, may yet, notwithſtanding, be 
© of the effence of religion (p. 14.).“ 

That we may not, for want of metbod, 
confound our author's diſtinct arrangement 
of chriſtian writers, and the ſeparate claſſes 
in which he has placed them, we will bring 
each of them under its proper ſeparate ex- 
amination. In order to which, it may be 


neceſſary, in the firſt place, to take a view: 


of the names of thoſe who make up the 
fir/# claſs of chriſtian writers. And here, 
leſt you ſhould: too haſtily expect to fee it 
compos d of all, or even any of ſuch chriſtian 
writers, as had obtain'd the greateſt reputa- 
tion, both for ſeund judgment, and nervous 
reaſoning (P. 2.). I muſt charge you, as 
you value the credit and reputation of your 
author, to be ſatis f2d with the fingle, tho 
fingular teſtimony, of one Zeglovious, a 
Dutch writer. One good evidence to a rea- 
ſonable man, is as ſatisfactory as a thouſand.- * 
An 
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And, he (Mynheer Zeglovious) is pleaſed, it 
ſeems, to affirm, that God may, if he 
« pleaſes, out of the vaſt ſovereignty of his 
* will, command all that wickedneſs, which 
* he has forbidden, and make it our duty ; 
„ and alſo forbid all that holineſs, - which 
he has commanded, and make it ſin to 
cc us (p- 15. ). 55 

The extraordinarineſs of the doftive chats 
quoted, it is juſt as neceſſary for me to en- 
quire into, as it was for our author to intro- 
duce it, and that is not at all; $4 unlefs 
he could prove, that in that; is compre- 
hended the united ſenſe of the whole body 
of chriſtian writers. And, if that in fact 
is the caſe, how comes he to have been fo 


| ſparing in his quotations ? I ſhould rather 


have expected, he would triumphantly have 
uſher'd in a few Engh/h divines, of ſoumd 


Judgment and nervous reaſon, to have bore 


his Dutchman company. But, for want of 
this ſingle circumſtance alone, what he has 
built on his ißt claſs of chriſtian writers, 
riſes but to a moſt magnificent caſtle in the 
air: Let us ſee then, if he is more happy 
and ſucceſsful in his ſecond, 

* Thoſe chriſtians of the ſecond-claſs, he 


* ſays, ſo far agree with the deiſts, as to 


© own, that God, who is infinite in know- 
c ledge, and can never know things to be 


* otherwiſe than they are in themſelves, 
cannot 


[79] 
e cannot poſſibly conſider, nor conſtitute any 
* doctrine ''or precept, to be of the eſſence 
*of religion, Which is not ſo in itſelf, as 
not being founded in truth and reaſon 
(p. T.). 

This being a reflection, juſt expiteliies of 
common ſenſe and underſtanding, our au- 
thor is pleaſed to make it the diſtinguiſhing 
charactariſtick of the - ſecond claſs of chriſti- 
ans; and, what is more, - to compliment 
it, with the deiſis ſolemn ſanction and appro- 
bation. And yet no ſooner are they thus 
happily and amicably join'd together, than 
(moſt . Fo but, lets them at 
once aſunder. 

They agree, ſays our anther, with the 
2 * deifte, in owning, that God who is infi- 
e nitevin knowledge, and can never know 
things to be otherwiſe than they ate in 
themſelves, cannot poſſibly conſider, nor 
* conſtitute any docttine or precept, to be 
<« of the eſſence of religion, which is not fo 
ein itſelf. But then they agree, as the 
« religion of nature, thus abſolutely conſi- 
dered, and in its full extent, is only known 
to God, if he ſhould be pleas'd to make 
<4 ſupernatural revelation, of fuch parts of 
that law to us, Which our unaſſiſted reaſon 
© coutd never have diſcover'd; ſuch a revela- 
©© tion ought to be grateſully received, and 

eee acknowledged. And this, he tells 


cc us, 


[ 8 ] 
« us, we alledge to be the caſe of all ſpecu- 
* lative, metaphyfical, and ſublime doc- 
« trines contained in the ſcriptures, which 
* colleaively compoſe the chriſtian faith 
rie 

And where, let me ask, lies the abſurdity, 
in this caſe? Our author grants, that God 
cannot poſſibly conſider, or conſtitute any 
doctrine or precept, to be of the eſſence of 
religion, Which is not fo of itſelf; Why 
then ſhould he not acknowledge thoſe things, 
to be of the very eſſence of religion, which 
we ſuppoſe him actually to have confider'd, 
conſtituted, and appointed; though they be 
even ſuch things, as our unaſiiſted reaſon 
could not have diſcovered to have been ſo. 
His fuſt conceſſion, ſuppoſes every thing ap- 
pointed by God, to be truly conſiſtent with 
religion, and conſequently, that it is unna- 
tural and irreligious, to oppoſe what he has 
appointed (p. 16.). 

Ah l but, ſays he, they (i. e. the rational 
chriſtians) they, ſays he, go farther ſtill, 
than all this: For they ſay, © tho' no doe- 
te trine that has not its foundation in reaſon 
© and nature, can be truly a religious doc- 
ce trine, yet doctrines, that have ſuch a 
6e foundation, (though that does not appear) 
“may, if God pleaſes, be communicated to 
* us, either by himſelf immediately, or me- 
* diately by his ag zents, Without any reflec- 

3 <« tion 


- ft 
it tion on, or repugnancy to any one of his 
attributes (p. 16.).” 

The unfairnefs of this repteſentation of 
chriſtianity, is, I preſume, obvious enough 
to every one, that thinks not, or writes not, 
with the partiality of our author, For all 
that the men of any importance in the great 
buſineſs of explaining ſcripture truths; in 
other words, -- all that the rational divines 
have advanced on this point, is, that it is no 
argument of weak credulity, or an irrational 
foundation of our faith, if ſome propoſed 
objects of our belief are found, in a few par- 
treulars thereof not revealed, to lie beyond the 
reacb of our enquiries ; that things in this 
reſpect, may be incomprehenſible, and yet 
not mcompatible with reaſon, or the intention 
of revelation. The errors and abſurdities, 
which either popery, or enthuſiaſm, may 
have unwarrantably ingrafted on chriſtianity, 
and which, have undoubtedly no foundation 
in reaſon and nature, affect not the original 
and real merit of the latter; and it muſt be 
ignorance, or downright knavery in a writer, 


to charge them upon the faith of chriſtians, 


without exception. 
But, having fo very juſtly and tndicitufly 
ated the caſe in difference, between ws and 
deiſts; obſerve the concluſion, he. as juſtly 
and judiciouſly draws from ii. The dif- 
* ference, ſays he, betwixt rational chri- 
G *« ſtians 
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te ſtians and deiſts, will, without any farther 
10 trouble, be adjuſted, , when this propoſi- 
40 tion, which chriſtians lay down for a cer- 
ce tain truth,” viz. © that the collections of 
*© Writings, commonly called the ſcriptures, 
te are of divine inſpiration, and a revelation 
* from God to mankind, --- be plainly, and 
« clearly made appear to. be ſo; and there- 
* fore the material queſtion depends upon 
*«« the proof that is to be made by chriſtians, 
* that the ſcriptures. are a. divine revelation, 
te and the very word of God. For if that 

point be proved, ſays he, the controverſy 

is at an end, there being no true deiſt, that '| 
ce will heſitate a moment to allow, that what | 
iF 4 t God faith, is truth (p. 16, 17, 18,).” 
bl Which is declaring, in as exprels terms as 
j can be imagined, that if chriſtians can but 

; once prove tous, that the ſcriptures are really 
of divine original, and authority, we deiſts 
1 will abſolutely acquieſce in all thoſe doctrines 
that are deduced therefrom, even tho they 
appear not to have their foundation in rea- 
1 . fon, and the nature of things. 9 
. 


Here then you ſee the ultimate reſolu- 
tion of our deiſt. If you will not ſuffer 
| him to enjoy in peace the maxims of infi- 
15 delity and deiſm, he will, rather than become 
| a true chriſtian, be content to be a papiſt, or 
E enthuſiaſt, For who but ſuch as zhoſe,,,pre- 
68 tend to ground the obligation of believing 
FR things, 


1 83] 

things, not founded in reaſon and the nuture 
of things, on any pretended authority from 
holy writ ? But paſſing by the compliment 
here paid by our author to popery, enthu- 
ſiaſmi, and ſuperſtition, let us attend him in 
his pretendedly impartial enquiry, into the 
divine authority of the ſcriptures, which he 
puts us to the proof of. Alas! alas! ſays 
he, here we have a ſurprizing inſtance of 
the want of unanimity among chriſtians, 
© vhere it ſeems to be ſo peculiarly requiſite, 
cet hat without it, they muſt not only expect 
« to fail of - convincing deifts of the truth 
* of their cauſe, but alſo render it a doubt- 
« fa] point, whether they are rationally con- 
e vinced of the truth of it themſelves.” For 
ce if we begin with the Roman catholicks, 
e who have vaſtly the advantage; in point 
* of numbers, and plainly aſk hem, how 
© know you the ſcripture to be the word of 
* God? - They anſwer, by the teſtimony 
©of Be cAlith {Pp 482] 072119242 118 186 

Now I would venture to appeal to any 
man, of common fenſe and underſtanding, 
whether the popiſh method of proving the 
ſenſe of ſeripture, from the implicit teſtimo- 
ny of their church, is of any weight in our 
author's arguments, for diſproving the ſerĩp- 
tures to be the word of God. Nay, he ac- 
xnowledges, that the weakneſs and abſurdity 

of this method of proof, has been ſo fully 
G 2 ſhewn 
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ſhewn by ſome eminent proteſtants, as to 
render it perfectly needleſs for deiſts to 
make any repetition of what it ſo generally 
known and approved (p. 19.) What a trifler 
then, even from his own confeſſion, is my 
worthy friend the deiſt? ---But now for the 
principal anſwers, vouchſated to us by pro- 
teſtants --- Why the one part, ſays he, 
* maintain, that they are known to be the 
% word of God by tbemſelves, to thoſe only, 
* whole eyes the ſpirit of God is pleaſed in a 
e diſtinguiſhing manner to open, - to' perce:ve 
© the certain characters of divine truths in 
them (p. 16.). Another fort. maintain, 
de that they are known, and will manifeſtly 
<< appear to be the word of God by tbem- 
lues, upon an honeſt inveſtigation of 
* mere natural reaſon, to any man who 
& {hall impartially exerciſe it about them 
% (p. 16.). --- Now, as a frefh inſtance of 
our author's uſual impartiality, and - honeſt 
method of reading fuch chriftian writers, as 
ſhould be found to obtain the greateſt reputa- 
tion for ſound judgment, and nervous reading, 
(p- 2.) we have, in ſupport of his charge, 
againſt the one part of. proteſtant divines, a 
quotation here, from the all- ſufficient autho- 
rity of one Mr. Pemble. Who Mr. Pemble 
is, I confeſs I know not. But our author, 1 
preſume, concluding, that one ſingle advo- 
Cate in ſome caſes is better than none at all, 

2 determin'd, 
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determin'd, as the Tillotſen's, the Sharp's, 
Fc. were council retam'd on the other fide, 
boldly to risk his fate on the wright and au- 
thority of Mr. Pemble (1). -»- Well then, it 
appearing moſt anqueſtionably true, from 
what Mr. Pemble has advanced, notwith- 
ſtanding what all the great men have to ſay 
to the contrary; that we know the 
e ſcriptures to be the word of God, by 
e tbemſefues, — is an anſwer of a party of 
© proteftants, to the queſtion above, how 
* know vou the ſcriptures to be the word of 
« God ? The Roman catbolicks in their turn, 
c ſays our author, reply, that ſcripture is 
delivered to moſt proteſtants, by tranſla- 
e tions from men, who by their contrar 

* tranſlations, have proved themſelves falli- 
© ble; therefore granting, that the originals 
* be true, the tranſlations may be far other- 
«© wiſe, at leaſt, only one can be the true 
© one, and which muſt that be?“ - Why, 
that which you have the beſt and moſt rea- 


ſonable evidence for. Becauſe “ alterations in 


language, are, as our author avers, unavoid- 
G 3 able 


(1) Mr. Pemblz, in his treatiſe of grace and faith ſays, We 
know the ſcriptures are the word of God by themſelves, the 
{pirit of God opening our eyes to fee thoſe natural and lively 
characters of divine truth which are imprinted on thoſe ſacred 
volumes. But how (he aſks a little after) does the Holy Ghoſt 
reveal unto us the truth of ſcripture? (He anſwers, By re- 
moving thoſe impediments that hinder, and beſtowiug \ thoſe 
graces, illumination, and ſanctification, that make us capable 
of thi knowledge. (Vid. our author, p. 19. 20.) 
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t able (p.21.); muſt there therefore of courſe, 
te be no boch thing as true language?” But then, 
fays our author, As they might poſſibly be 
* corrupted by tranſcribers, and we cannot 
& be certain that they were not, the ſcrip- 
< tures, ſays he, in thoſe latter ages, cannot 
* be proved to be the word of God, by 
e themſeFves, For ſhall we know them to 
ebe ſo, by their own teſtimony, concerning 
* themſelves, or by the reaſonableneſs and 
apparent truth of each and all the doctrines 
*© and precepts contained in them? (p. 21.) 

If by the teſtimony of ſcripture concerning 
themſelves, our author had meant nothing 
more than a teſtimony ariſing from the rea- 


ſonableneſs of their doctrines and precepts, 


I would aſk him, whether the reaſonableneſs 
of a doctrine is not one of the ſtrongeſt, tho 
not the /o/e argument to be expected in ſup- 
port of its credibility and authority ? * Well, 
* but, ſays he, the afſnrance of the infallibi- 
« lity and inſpiration of the ſeveral authors 
of thole books called the Bible, is the very 
point in queſtion, and requires to be prov- 
* ed,” Where again he ſubjoins this very 
ſhrewd remark, (as if it had been a point of 
univerſal 4; iſpute among chriſtians) that us 
own teſtimony, concerning itſelf, can be no 

proper evidence. (p. 22.) 
He is in too great a hurry to aſk us, whe- 
ther we have or have not any other proof - 
the 


La) 


cc 


[87] 
the inſpiration of the authors of thoſe books 
called the Bible, than what ariſes from its 
wn, teſtimony concerning themſelves, well 
knowing that we have many: for one of 
which I muſt refer you to a note below (10, 


let. I ſhould loſe fight of my author in his 
baſty tranſition to the ſecond kind of proof of 
the divine authority of the holy ſcriptures, 
vg. the reaſonableneſs and apparent truth of 
each of its doctrines and precepts reſpective- 
ly, This, ſays he, is not ſo much as pre- 
e tended by tbſe proteſtants whoſe. anſwer 
* We are. now. particularly - conſidering.” 
Well, and how can we help it if they are not? 
Are the fanciful ſuggeſtions of every trifling 


(1) Not to inſiſt upon other arguments, which might be 
alledged with great ſtrength and cogency of reaſon ; that 
compleat ſyſtem of morals, which gives ſo great a luſtre to 
their writing, is, I think, a ſufficient proof that the evan- 
geliſts, and the reſt of the ſacred penmen of the New Teſta- 
ment, were divinely inſpired ; tis true indeed, there is ſcarce 
any one precept therein contained, but what may be met 
with in the writings of the heathen philoſophers, but then 
they are fo detach'd from one another, and ſo deſtitute of a 
proper ſanction to enforce them, and are ſo defac'd by a mon- 
ſtrous heap of abſurdities, which are deliver'd along with 
them, that they fall far ſhort of that perfection which ought 
to be expected, to make them come home to men's purpoſes, 
and render them of general uſe. Whereas, in the ſcriptures, 
all the doctrines are ſum'd up in a plain and eaſy manner, 
and in a {ma!l compaſe, free from any embarraſs, and at the 
ſame time that they exhibit to us a fall rule of duty to God, 
our neighbour, and our ſelves, have all the authority that ei- 
ther reaton or revelation can give, to recommend them, and 
areenforced by ſuch proper ſanctions, as muſt neceſſarily have 
a great weight upon every ſober and well diipoſed mind. : 
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enthuſtaſtic zealot to be charged to the account 
of the whole body of | chriſtian writers 3 
----As well may we aſſert, that there is no 
ſuch thing in the world as right reaſon, be- 
cauſe our author, whilſt he pretends to eſpouſe 
it, ſhews ſo little of it in his writings. But 
to proceed, 

« They, (i. e. Mr. Pemble, ) eſteem meer mo- 
te rality, and the bare exerciſe of our natural 
powers in matters of religion, altogetherin- 
<< effectual with regard to ſalvation: Things 

beyond morality, and out oſ the verge of 
“ human reaſon, they are ſo well aſſured 
* are not to be acquired by reaſon, that 
* they aſcribe the acquiſition of them whol- 
ly to the operation of the Holy Ghoſt.” 
(p. ibid.) Do they ſo? and what then? 
Do 7hey (biz. that body of proteſtants repre- 
fented by Mr. Pemble ) 44 that meer mo- 
rality, or the bare exerciſe of our natural 
ers in matters of religion, is altogether 
mneffectual, with regard to ſalvation? Why 
then give me leave, if you pleaſe, to explain 
the meaning of that declaration, It is this, 
viz. that meer morality, i. e. that kind of 
morality, which is falfly call d ſuch --- a mo- 
rality, that would exclude revelation from 
the religion of right reaſon, --- the morality 
in fact of deiſts, - that ſuch kind of ma- 
rality will be ineffectual to ſalvation. To 


the truth of which, I myſelf can very readily 
ſubſcribe 3 


[ 89 ] 
ſubſcribe ; as will, I believe, every rational 
divine you can name me, --- and not only 
this, but they will agree with Mr. Chandler, 
that © the religion of Chtiſt muſt be ander- 
© ſtood, before ii can, or ought to be believed, 
te and that it muſt be proved to be a conſiſtent 
ce and rational religion; before a man can be 
under any obligation to receive it.“ 
When therefore our author took upon him to 
aſſert from the one examble of Mr. Pemble, 
that this is not ſo much as pretended by any 
eſtabliſhed body of divines, --- (p. 23.) and 
that none but ſuch as Mr. Chandler, were ſo 
rational as to maintain that opinion, he does 
not do juſtice to the church of England cler- 
gy. If they declare that a man mult be f- 
pernaturally illuminated, in order to perceive 
the characters of divine truth in the holy 
ſcriptures, what more do they mean, than 
that a man muſt cheriſh in his breaſt ſome 
thing ſuperior to the too nature! diſpoſitions 
and bias of an infidel ; ſomething more than 
the ſuggeſtions of pride, prejudice, and par- 
tiality, and what is too uſually ſubttituted in 
the place of natural reaſon, to judge rightly 
of the truth of revelation. Nor is Chilling- 


worth, as our author would infinuate, the 


only great man among the ſeveral patrons of 
chriſtianity, who cares to own that © natural 
60 er is the only true judge in thoſe con- 

e troverſies, 
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[90] 
te troverſies, where the ſcripture itſelf is the 
bn im: or oo, 
Mr. Locke ſays, that without the evidence 
and uſe of reaſon, men cannot be able to 
diſtinguiſh divine revelation from diabolical 
 impoſtures, (1) 0 1 

Mr. Hales, ſpeaking ot the /aity of the 2d 
century, --- oblerves, That one great cauſe 
of error was, that the people,  thro';, ſloth 
and blind obedience, examined not the things 
that were taught, but like beaſts of burden, 
patiently couched down, and indifferently 
underwent whatever their ſuperiors laid upon 
them. (2) 8 In 3 

Mr. Bullock ſays, if I cannot depend upon 
the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, how can I be 
aſſured that any doctrine is a revelation from 
God. If I receive it without conſulting my 
reaſon, then for aught I know, it may be an 
impoſture, and I am every way as liable to 
embrace an error as the truth. (3) 

Biſhop Taylor has well obſerv'd, tis rea- 
ſon that is the judge, and fathers, councils, 
tradition and ſcripture the evidence. (4) 

Mr. Chillingworth, archbiſhops Tillotſon 
and Sharp, biſhops Burnet, and Wilkins, 
Dr. Scot, and indeed, all our ableſt divines 


(t) Vide Locke on human underſtanding, vol, II. chap. 18, 
2) Vide Hales tract of ſchiſm. 
3) Vide Bullock's ſermons, page 19. 
(4) Lib, I. chap. 2. 
agree, 


CEL -: 
agree, that we ought to make uſe of our rea- 
ſon, to inform us of the truth of any pre- 
tended revelation, and to enable us to under- 
ſtand the doctrines which it teaches, --- Yon 
ſee then, that by the united teſtimony of 
men of the greateſt reputation for ſound 
learning, &c. that reaſon was never meant to 
be excluded from 'our enquiries into either 
the ſubject matter, or authority of revelation. 
Nor does it appear, that even what we call ſu- 
pernatural matters, or, what ſeems to us to 
come from ſcripture as ſuch, are incapable 
of being examined into, and judged of by 
that rule, for ſupernatural matters 
* are what our author charges us with ho 
te belief of, upon ſcripture authority 
ann The charge, I fay, we'll admit f 
and let our author make from it what ad 
tages he can. Why, ſays he; © Matters i- 
* pernatural, are incapable of an examina- 
te tion by natural reaſon, and therefore are 
* incapable of being apparently reaſonable, 
* or being approved of as ſuch,“ by our rea- 
ſoning faculties, (p. 7b.) ---If meer confident 
aſſertions were equivalent to real argument, 
I know not who would merit more, as a 
writer, than our author. Supernatural mat- 
ters, ſays he, are incapable of an examination 
by natural reaſon. But wherefore ? Why muſt 
it = nevi be beyond the reach of natural 
reaſon, to —_— in the doctrine and de- 
claration 
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claration of truths that were once ſuperna- 


tural, or beyond the conception, or invention 


of the original ſtrength of reaſon? Truths 
that „ill lie out of — reach of human con- 
ception, of which ſort, there are undoubted- 
ly not a few, are, and will be ſapernaturel 
till revealed. But will it therefore follow, 
that en diſcovered they become not objects 
of our natural reaſon and examination ? 


What I was not able to diſcover of myſelf 


(and all men were once upon the ſame toot- 
ing, with reſpe& to ſome particular truths 
they were afterwards made acquainted with) 
was ſurely a ſupernatural diſcovery to me, 
when made by another perſon ; and cannot 
my reaſon, do you think, enable me to de- 
termine rightly, concerning the truth, falſ- 
hood, or probability, of what I was thus 


ſupernaturally made acquainted with? And 


our author, will he dare to ſay, that even 
Chillingworth, and our other rational divines 
are gravell'd, when they come to thediſcuffion 
of this, -what he calls, unmanageable point ; 


and at a loſs to prove, that the ſeriptures 


are know to be the word and revelation of 
God, upon an honeſt inveſtigation of meer 
natural reaſon ? (p. 25.) And ſhall he, with 

a ſneet, talk of a thing * being what it is, and 
+ more than it is at the ſame time ? And of a 
* man's having the underſtanding of a man, 

| 0 and 


[9g] 
and yet diſcerning what is out of the reach 
of human intellectnal faculties to perceive ?” 
(p. 2.) Why muſt the evidence of ſuperna- 
tutal truths conſidered as above (and what 
other kind of ſupernaturals are there, but 
meer — and inconſiſtences, which 
our church abſolutely diſclaims?) Why muſt 
the evidence of ſupernatural truths really, 
and in fact ſuch, be neceſſarily o out of * 
reach of natural powers? 
But not to dwell any longer on the evi- 
dence ariſing from the internal characters of 
the divine pages, let us hear what our author 
would object to thoſe their external ones, 
prophecies and miracles. © Theſe, he thinks, 
even when we have reckoned up all the 
* prophecies given by Sybils, Fews, or Chri- 
e ftians, or miracles at any time wronght, 
« fall vaſtly ſhort of affording the proof or 
e ſattsfatiton to be expected. For they never, 
<« he fays,, can prove that the collection of 
<* trafts, commonly call'd the Bible, were 
e written-by the perſons reſpectively whoſe 
* names they bear; that the Deity imme- 
*« diately. dictated to, andimpreſs'd upon the 
mind of each writer, the ſubject matter 


< contain'd therein, effectually reſtraining 
each one from mixing his own conceptions 
+ with what had been thus dictated to him; 

s and that theſe books have been faithfully 


ce tranſmitted 
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<< tranſmitted -;from- their original copiiesg 
* down to us without any corruption, altera 
ation, addition, or diminution; and then 
< if prophecies and miracles fall ſhort» of 
<« proving theſe points, which moſt certainly 


e they do, then | conſequently they fall equally 
te ſhort, of proving. the ſcriptures to be a di- 
<« vine revelation, and the very word of God. 
e (p. 26.) Obſerve now, with what = 
lagiſtic- ſagacity our author attempts to reaſon 
away the authority of holy writ. | Becauſe 
the divine original of the ſeriptures cannot be 
toved by a medium, Which it was never in- 
tended it ſnhould be proved by, tbereforr, it is 
not capable of being proved at all. He 
ſuppoſes that miracles and prophecies given 
forth by chriſtians, jews, and ſybils, are ur- 
ged to prove, in the firſt-place, that the ſcrip- 
tures were written by the very perſons whoſe 
names they bear; and ſecondly, that theſe 
perſons were inſpired, and infallible in every 
word they wrote. — Now, if that be the 
caſe, he can ſurely. produce ſome: prophecies, 
given forth by jews,: ſybils, and; chriſtians, 
and miracles ſome where wrought; which 
chriſtians. refer to, as what were expreſsly 
given, or done for that very end. Till he 
does that, his charge is groundleſs, inſignifi- 
cant, and impertinent. But if he means to 
ſay, that prophecies actually accompliſh, 
and miracles really known to be worked by 
thoſe 
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thoſe very ' perſons under ' whoſe names the 
ſcriptures are ſaid to be wrote, are, added to 
the intrinſick merit of their doctrines, urged 
as giving a probability of their divine original 
and authenticity, he ſuppoſes the very fact. 
And if theſe ſuch corroborating evidences of 
their divine authority, do not ſtamp convic- 
tion in his breaſt, we may fairly conclude, 
that it is too callous for its reception, even 
tho one ſhould % from the dead to affure 
him of it. And tho' miracles and prophecies 
do fall ſhort of proving, that theſe books 
have been faithfully tranſmitted from their 
reſpective original copies down to us, with- 
out any corruption, alteration, addition, or 
diminution, what is that to his purpoſe,” un- 
leſs: he can prove that they ever were appeal d 
to for that end? Parts, learning, and integ- 
rity, are the uſual requiſites recommended 
for the diſcovery and removal of any diffi- 
culties of this kind, which the ſcriptures in 
common vrith other writings may reaſona- 
bly be preſumed to be ſubject to. And had 
our author poſſeſs d an equal ſhare of the lat - 
ter, with his perhaps juſt pretenſions to the 
former of thoſe qualifications, he would not 
have ſunk thus low in the eſteem of impar- 
tial men, as a reaſoner on revealed truths. 
But to-proceed. us 0 

Our author ſeems very ſagaciouſly to ima- 
gine, that we muſt firſt prove every fittie 
99 
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of the writings of the Old and Neu Teſta- 
ment to be penn'd by immediate inſpiration, 
and that the penmen deliver to us nothing 
but what was actually dictated to them by 
the Deity, e er we can pretend to recommend 
theſe books to the world, as an eſtabliſhed 
repoſitory of revelation, But this, let me 
tell him, was neither neceſſary nor intended. 
The infallible teſtimony the ſeveral writers 
themſelves receiv'd, and did after ward give 
to the truth of the particular facts they re- 
late, is ſufficient to give them credit as au- 
thors, with every impartial reader and en- 
quirer; evenallowing them, at the ſame time, 
the general fallibility of. nature as men. in 
order, to do juſtice. to revelation, we ſhould 
be careful to diſtinguiſh rightly the man from 
the mini ſter of revealed truths; the hiſtorian 
from the prophet; nor expect inſpiration, 
where inſpiration was not pretended to. Some 
things are propoſed to us in ſcripture, as ne- 
ceflary objects of our farth ; ſome more ei- 
pecially for proper guides to our moral prac- 
tice. Of the firſt ſort, are thoſe particulars 
which the prophets and apoſtles received, by 
either an articulate ſound from heaven; or 
by viſions, and other ſupernatural appears 
ances, or by prophetic ſuggeſtions of the di- 
vine ſpirit ;, the truth of which, they either 
ſcaled with their blood, or confirm'd by ex- 
traordinary miracles, Nor will it be at all 

difficult 
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difficult to diſtingviſh truths advanced upon 
the authority of inſpiration, and thoſe which 
ate recommended only on the foot of reflec- 
tion and natural reaſoning; --- or as matters 
meerly hiſtorical. The ſacred writers, by a 
more ſerious and fincere examination into 
the real truth of things, added to the many 
extraordinary - lights they from time to tine 
receiv'd, furniſh out to us a more noble trea- 
ſure of uſeful doctrines and maxims, than 
are to be drawn from the moſt elaborate re- 
ſearches of other men, the obſervance of 
which they enforce by the diſcovery of many 
important truths ſiper-natural --« truths not 
attainable by natural reaſon, which, and 
which alone, were the ſubje@ of their in- 
ſpiration. Out of the four Evangeliſts, two 
of them were eye and ear witneſſes of what 
they relate, viz. St. Mathew and St. John. 
Did they need inſpiration, do you think, jr 
make them write as honeſt men? If ſo, 
man is a fool to believe one word of Engl nh, 
Greek, or Raman hiſtory ? The two others 
wrote confeſſedly by the directions and in- 
ſtruction of St. Peter and St. Paul; and 
were equally capable of writing with Hiſto- 
rical honeſty and integrity, as the former. 
So that it is not ſo neceſſary for the eredibili- 
ty of ſcripture ſtory, as our author would in- 
ſinuate, that the ſubject matter thereof in 
general, ſhould be impreſſed on the minds 
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of each writer; and every thing therein 
penn'd, be the reſult of actual immediate in- 
ſpiration. 

According to our ir preſent tranſlation in- 
deed, it is ſaid, all ſcripture is given by in- 
ſpiration, and is profitable for doctrine, &c. 
2 Tim. chap. iii. v. 16. But the text in the 


original, ſays manifeſtly no ſuch thing. Even 


the very pointing of the words prove againſt 
It,-7%0x fan, heorrycugog, . Pts, How 
it will conſiſt with the common rules of cri- 


ticiſm, to make pn the noun to govern cg. 


underſtood, and Gcomveuoros, to be govern'd of 
it with the intervention of a comma, Town, I 
am not able to make out, But put Geomveurro; 
in appoſition with yp«@y and the intermediate 
comma 1s ſufficiently accounted for. Let the 
following x. too be renderd'd etiam, as it is 
in a thouſand places beſides, and immediate- 
ly after it, let eri be underſtood, and the 
ſenſe is at once made clear, and will run 
thus--- All ſcripture, given by inſpiration, is 
even profitable tor doctrine, c. 

The Apoſtle's meaning from which words, 

, that all ſcripture given by inſpiration, 7. e. 
Dax prophetic part of ſcripture, every pro- 
phecy given, or declaration made by thoſe 
ſeveral inſpired teachers and prophets, is a 
memento to our rational and moral conduct ; 


and if attended to as it ought, would be pro- 
* fitable 
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fitable for don , for reproof, for correc 
tion, &c. 4 
But to return. Our author cannot con- 
te cezve how plain and e&vz0us truths can be 
© reveal'd; in a miraculous and /upernatural 
% manner-(z6.)”, And where, I would ask, 
is it required of him that he ſhould ? What 
more is propoſed to our belief, than that 
ſome plain and cv truths (truths which 
are the immediate object of even natural 
reaſon and religion,) that theſe are by the 
goſpel enforced by ſome other ſupernatural 
doctrines. =-=- 7, e. Doctrines ſo ſupernaturally 
made known to us, as that reaſon alone could 
not naturally have attained to the knowledge 
of tkem---Such as God's creating, with a 
a view of hereafter judging the world by Je- 
ſus Chrift, his ſending that very divine 
perſon among us, who one day is to be our 
judge, to. be firſt our teacher and inſtructor, 
that by his life and converſation, he might 
approve himſelf a compleat pattern of virtue 
and bolineſ here, and by his death and re- 
ſurrection, give aſſurunce that he came to 
open to us a way to perfect bliſs hereafter. 
Are theſe, I would ask, intelligible doc- 
trines, or are they not? And may they, or 
may they not be admitted into our creed, 
without offering any violence to our under- 
ſtanding? Let me, for the preſent, ſuppoſe 
cur author to anſwer in the affirmative, and 
H 2 to 
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to admit that they are worthy and valuable 
truths,” deſerving our veneration and re- 
gard. But what then? „It cannot appear 
* to me, ſays he, that they were therefore 
<'rmracalcuſly, and ſupernaturuliy revealed; 
© becauſe in the f place, they have not 
<« been proved to be ſo, and ſecond!y, Becauſe 
© they are to be diſcovered" to be what they 
*are by the human underftanding, in the 
*©ordinary and natural uſe of its faculties. 
Ap. ib.) Here I muſt lay before you ano- 
ther inſtance of our author's great talent for 
ſephittty and falſe reaſoning and his dex+ 
terity too in ſubſtitating ſplendid nônſenſe in 
the room of real argument. In the © firſt 
place, nothing is to be admitted in proof of 
revelation, but what our author himſelf is 
pleaſed to acquieſce in. Secondly ; Things 
cannot be diſcovered to be what they are, 
by our underſtanding, and the' ordinary and 
natural uſe of our faculties, if they were at 
firſt made known to the world in a miracu- 
lous and ſupernatural manner. Our author's 
reafoning thus on this point, J impute to his 
confounding the nature of revelation truths, 
with the manner of their being convey'd. 
He imagines, that every truth muſt be in 
fact, ſupernatural, z. e. not capable of be- 
ing known to be what it is, by the natural 
uſe of our reaſoning faculties, even en diſco- 
vered, provided it was made known in a man- 

ner 
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zer ſupernatural. He hat ſecs nat into the 
fallacy. of this deduction, muſt — but little 
ls to judge of the farce, or fallacy, of 
A ment at all. ---; But again. As to 
5 all t e myſterious and: ante parts 

te of. avid, they are the ſame, ſays our 

< author, as if they were not, as to any good 

purpoſe that can be ſetved by them; and 

cc, ©to 3 that they give. forth unintelligi- 
« ble in ru&tigos and propoſitions to, his; crea» 
c tures, is to prove God, in fact, a mere 
« trifler,” f by myſterious unintelli gible 
propoſitions, our author means ſuch 1 — 
only, whoſe manner and farm of exiſt 
are unintelligible, let him but conſider, 
many myſteries there are. of that kind. By 
ſyſtem of natural religion; and then judge, 
whether any but ſuch atrant triflers as, Hin 
{elf, will pretend to oppoſe them to the 
prejudice of revelation. Whether or ng. any 
other unintelligible propoſitions have the 
tended ſanction. of revelation, I may. per 5 
enquire, as I go along with our, author's. an- 
ſwer to Dr. Henſon's reply to the author. of 
chriſtianity not founded on argument; hich 
ſeems principally to have been the occaſion 
of this very extraordinary treatiſe,, The rea- 
ſon for it is very obvious. That being a book, 
on the credit of which, the very life and 
foul of infidelity ſeem'd principally to des 
pend, it was neceflary, that an anſwer ſo ap- 
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parently concluſive, as that of Dr. Benſon's, 
ſhould not paſs, upon the world, without 
meeting ſomewhere with an attempt at leaſt, 
towards a reply. But how diſproportion'd 
our author's abilities are to his endeavours, to 
overturn the ſound reaſoning of Dr. Benſon, 
we ſhall eaſily ſee, by the few following ob- 
ſervations, vrhich I offer not in the leaſt in 
defence, or vindication (1) of the latter, (for he 
ſtands in no need of any) but to expoſe the 
groſs ſophiſtry of the former. The Dr. 
ſpeaks truth, honeſty, and integrity in 
every page, and flaſhes unwilling convic- 
tion even in the very face of our author, --- 
as appears from the various ſubterfuges he is 
forced to take ſhelter in. 8. 

Dr. Benſon having aſſerted, that the ra- 
tional divines prove all things, and hold faſt 
that which is good, and that what is good in 
all caſes, may readily be diſtinguiſhed from 
what is evil, (2) “the inference. which our 
te ſagacious author draws therefrom, is, that 


SE WA 


good, 
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good, from what is morally evil, ſo ſuch 
matters only can, he ſays, according to 
Pr. Benſon, be caſes of importance, that 
«js, with regard to the favour of God, and 
eternal ſalvation (p. 3 1.)“ . Here our au- 
thor thinks he has drawn ſuch a- coneluſion 
from Dr. Benſon's way of reaſoning, as muſt 
neceſſarily bring him under difficulties inſur- 
mountable, and diſable him from proving 
matters of faith, to be matters of importance. 
But I would aſk, whether it is not the united 
ſenſe of the whole body of rational divines, 
that morality is the principal end of chriſtia- 
nity ? And it fo, muſt'not the means con- 
ducive thereto, ſuch as are its articles of faith, 
and pofitive precepts, be proportionally im- 
ortant too? (vide ſupra. p. 47.) And can you, 
i would ask, ſeparate with any manner' of 
propriety a belief of truths revealed by the 
immediate direction of God, (and not natural 
objects, perhaps, of our notice) from the 
catalogue of moral duties? But how, ſays 
© our author, does it appear, that the grand 
ce articles of chriſtianity, when they are now 
© no more to be judged of by human 
e powers, than they were before to be found 
out by them, are matters of importance? 
« And how can things with propriety, be 
te ſaid to be reveal'd to the human race,” of 
* which man has no faculty of forming an 
adequate idea or judgment? (p. 34.) What 
r 
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gave occaſion to this query, was, Drohen- 
ſon's inſinuating, that, without the ſcripture 
reaſon, or men's natural faculties, Wood 
never have found out many things that are 
revealed in the Bible. (1) It may be tue, 
that many things revealed to us in the goſ- 
pel, could not have been faund out bythe: 
unaſſiſted powers of human reaſon; but, as 1 
obſerv'd before (p. go.) no concluſion can be 
drawn from thence, that now tbey are diſ- 
covered, they become not objects of out ex- 
amination and enquiry. Till this can be diſ- 
proved, the above cavil falls inglgriouſſy to 
the ground. But then, ſays he, + to talk ,of 
& a revelation. of things to man; in aid of 
8 reaſon, which though eaſily underſtood, 
te yet reaſon cannot diſcoyer any proper uſe 
« that.can be made of them, 1s alike abſurd 
* and contradictory. , But ſo abſurd and con- 
ce tradictory a declaration is this, ſays he, that 
„ Gad will judge the world, by. Jeſus Chriſt. 
„This, ſays he, does not appear to have any 
* foundation in reaſon or nature; nor is 
* there any priciple or premiſes from whence 
they may be drawn, God ill judge the 
* world in righteouſneſs, and it is a matter of 
*« indifference to the creature by hom, And 
« as reaſon. cannot make any improvement. 
«* of this doctrine, how. can it be ſaid, with 
either propriety, or truth, that it was an 
© in aid of it. (p. 35.)” 


01 Vide Ben. p. 90, 91. 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe our author can make no improve- 
ment of this doctrine, is it thereforeevidentthat 
no body elſe. can? --- Or that what he him- 
ſelf has been plraſed to advance on that head, 
does actually ptoceed from the ſuggeſtions of 
reaſen, and not rather from ſome principle 
which beſt ſuits him, for the preſent, to ſub- 
ſtitute in its rom? Is it not ſome confirm'd 
prejudice, ſome inveterate obſtinacy lying in 
the way berueen reaſon and conviction, which 
hinders him from reaping that advantage from 
the deo/aration of God's judging the world, 
by Jjeſus Chriſt that he might? © Admiting 
ce it to be à truth, that God will judge the 


« world by Jeſus Chriſt,” of what more con- 


c ſequence to the world in general, ſays he, 


is the knowledge of this truth, than that 


te there being a burning mountain in the 
Kingdom of Naples, is an advantage to the 


* people of England? Then this is a juſt ob- 
« jection, ſays he, ' againſt the divinity of 


ce this doctrine, becauſe it is greatly improba- 
< ble, that God ſhould ſpecially interpoſe to 


« acquaint the world with this, or any other 


„truth, the knowledge of which; mankind 


« would do altogether as well without. (p. ih.) 
Mhere can be no ſtronger argument, of the 


deſperate ſtate of our author's cauſe, than the 
meam artifices, he thinks ĩt neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to for its ſupport. Like a fox well nigh 


run down by his purſuers, and unable any lon- 
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ger to truſt to a fair and open chace, he be. 
gins to practiſe, at laſt, all the little chifts and 
doubles he can make, to protract, tho” but 
for a moment, the fate he is too ſenſible he 
mult ſubmit to. Had this circumſtance of 
God's judging the world by Teſus Chriſt, 
been omitted, and nothing more had been 
obſerved, concerning the diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments in another ſtate, then 
that in fact, ſuch a ſtate would one time 
or another commence, how nataral would 
it have been for men to have enquired 
how it came to paſs, that revelation, 
whoſe principal buſineſs and boaſted merit 
it is, to make ſuch more full diſcoveries, than 
reaſon could attain to, ſhould yet lay nothing 
more concerning this important point of re- 
ligion, than what perhaps might be deduced 
from the principles of natural reaſon ? 
The time when, the manner how, and the 
perſon by whom this grand affair is at laſt tb 
be conducted, are circumſtances of informa- 
tion, which every rigbt-reaſoner would na- 
turally have expected of revelation; -- nor 
do I believe, that even the deiſts would have 
been the laſt to have complain'd of juch de- 
ficiency. And if ſuch be their harden'd in- 
ſenſibility and iogratitude, as that, inſtead of 
its being a motive to their praiſe and thankſ- 
giving, they make this ſo material a diſcove- 
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in their preſumptions infidelity.--Ijudgethem 
not, — there is one that judgeth, --- even 
that ame Jeſus whom they deſpiſe. 
As for thoſe twelve propofitions, which our 
author has introduced with ſuch an air of ſo- 
lemnity and importance, it may be but juſ- 
tice to him, and to the reader, to tranſcribe 
them, that the latter may make what advan- 
tage from them he can. (p. 37, 38, 39 
40.) (1) I own, that I thought eleven out of 
| ; the 


2. That in nature, there is the right and the wrong, of 


ture of eec!: others intellectual abilities, and moral conduct, 
much more ©! the abſtract nature and perfections of God; 
yet we are in general, as certain as we are of the exiſtence of 
ſuch a Being, that he is poſſeſſed, of every poſſible perfection, 
and will no: in the leaſt, deviate in his conduct from perfect 

rectitude, 
6. Therefore, if God will require a perfection of God, 
(if 1 may expreſs it thus) from his imperfect creatures, but 
in 


How du ñcient ſoever we are in the knowledge of na- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the twelve might have been ſpared, and that 
the laſt was the only one that afforded mat- 
ter of conſideration. But this I leave to 
your-confideration, whilſt I haſten to. inquire 
into hat which cur author ſeem'd to intend 
as 2 corollary to all the reſt, it is this. 
* All other means, ſays he, (beſides reaſon) 
ce for procuring happineſs, that either have, 
« are, or may be deem'd neceſſary, and 


© made uſe of as ſuch, by Jews, , Pagans, 


in proportion to the perfection of their reaſon , for to produce 
a rectitude of manners more perfect, or eon formable to truth, 
than they have reaſon or underſtanding to direct them 8:0, is 
impoſſible. = e 1436s 26" | "RP 
7 To govern our conduct by our reaſon, is our duty, 
and is all God requires of us; and to neglect to regulate our 
conduct by our reaſon, in that proportion, which . God 
has been pleaſed to diſpenſe it to ns, is criminal, or blame- 
8. As there is no individual of our ſpecies, but Pha bet 
been more or leſs guilty of deviating from the rule preſcribe 
him by his reaſon, either the whole {ſpecies are unpardonably 
guilty before God, or clſe repentance and reformation are the 
means of reconciliation with him, and of reſtoring us to his 
fayour.. wo } 2 
9. That repentance and reſormation are the natural means 
of reconciling us to God, when we are conſcious of our hav- 
ing offended him, is manifeſt, from their being invariably 
recommended to us by our reaſon on all ſuch\-9ccafions,: as 
the means proper for effecting it; for were the care otherwiſe, 
they could not be dictated by reaſon, as a means to that end; 
becauſe had they not a natural tendency. to anſwer the end, 
they would be unfit for our uſe, on account of their ſignifi- 
cancy ; and to make uſe of inſignificant means, is a pre- 
poſterous and unwarrantable conduct; and to ſuppoſe what is 
pre ſterous and unwarrantable, can be the dictate of reaſon, 
is abſurd and a direct contradiction. 1014 


- 


10. 


W 
« Chriſtians, Mahometans, or others, are 
„ unnatural and foreign to the purpoſe, and 
60 aue are ſuperfluous and down- 


4 LE 


« right ſuperſtition,” -_ | 
It our author. will give me leave to except 

two out of the four inſtitutions above men- 
tioned, I will from my ſoul, join iſſue with 
him at once. But can he ſee no difference 
in point of value and importance, between 
the Chriſtian and Jewiſh diſpenſation, or hem 
and the Heathen and Mahometan ſchemes 
of worſhip. ---. A ſet of words jumbled to- 
gether: into ſuch a confuſed inconſiſtent 
mixture of ideas, can be parallelled only by 
the celebrated Bos Fur Sus atg. Sacredos, in 
the mouth of every ſchool boy. But that 
our author might not be thought to give the 
preference, among this medly of diſpenſa- 
tions, to that which we call the Chriftzan, 


10. Therefore to repent of what, upon a cool review of 
our conduct, appears to be criminal, and to reform it, is a 
detale of our reaſon, is what God the author of our Beings 
requires of us, in order for us to do on our parts, what he , 
knous to be neceſſary to our happineſs. 8 

11. If God requires and directs us by reaſon and conſci- 
ence, to perform What he knows is neceſſary to our happi- 
neſs, he will certainly do on his part, what he knows is ne- 
ceſſary to the end; wiz. forgive us our ſins, and reinſtate us 
in his favour. And if ſo, then | 

12. All other means, that either have, are, or may be 
deemed neceſſary, and made uſe of as ſuch, by Jews, Pagans, 
Chrittians, Mahometans, or others, are unnatural and foreign 
to the purpoſe; and conſequently are ſuperfluous and down- 
right iuperſtition. 
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he tells you at once, that the ſuppoſed ſa- 
« tisfaction for fin, by Chriſt's, death, is a 
* doctrine entirely repugnant to reaſon, and 
* as ſuch, to be rejected with ſcorn (p. 41).“ 
Whether it is, or is not an abſurd dectrine, 
it is not my buſineſs to enquire, till it can 
be made clear to me, that the ſcriptures ad- 
vance that, or any other doctrine in the 46 
furd ſenſe, he or ſome others may, perhaps, 
ſuppoſe they do. In the mean time, I would 
deſire it to be conſidered, that fo far only are 
articles of religion, ſuppoſed by cr church, 
to be obligatory upon our faith, and no fur- 
ther, than as they conſiſt with the dictates of 
right reaſon. And therefore let this, or that 
particular doctrine be enjoined by a Luther, 
a Calvin, or even a Pemble, as eſſential to 
ſalvation ; let the tenets of a Wb:tfield,. or a 
Weſley, captivate the giddy minds of the vulgar, 
and draw them into abſurdities, chriſtianit 
never meant to eſtabliſh, muſt all or either of 
theſe irreconcileables, be made reconcileable 
with right reaſon, or revelation be no 
more ? Muſt chriſtianity itſelf be a cheat, 


becauſe, perhaps, there are thoſe among its ſe- 


veral interpreters and expoſitors, who would 


cheat men out of their reaſon, in order to 


palm upon them their own enthuſiaſtic 
antichriſtian extravaganza's, for ſound ge- 
nuine revelation-tenets ? The Magna Charta 
of a chriſtian, is the Bible, with this peculiar 


circum- 
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circumſtance in its favour, that xs poter on 
earth can claim a right to add to or diminiſh 
from it. 'Here then let God and the ſcriptures 
be true, and every man=--every wrong-headed 
commentator | a Har ; nor think that becauſe 
perhaps ſome doctrines, unwarrantably drawn 
trom ſcripture, are in reality ſuperrational 
and ſupernatural, that therefore nothing in 
revelation 1s either rational or natural. 

« But how, ſays our author, can revela- 
te tion be faid, or at leaſt proved, to be an aid 
* to human reaſon, when ſo many various 
e and even contradictory interpretations are 
put on ſeveral great and important paſſages 
© in it? And how does it appear that thoſe 
ce who ſo much value themſelves upon their 
« being poſſeſſed of this glorious additional 
talent, have been ſo much arded in the 
e right uſe of their natural reaſon, and leſ- 
„ {ening the perverſion and abuſe of it, as 
might well be expected from the pomp- 
«© ous repreſentation and high character that 
'© has been given of it? (p. 42, 43.) 

When we talk of revelation as an aid to 
human reaſon, we can only mean that it 
makes (as I have before obſerved) diſcoveries 
which the latter could not of 7zf/elf* have at- 
tained to; --- and that a collection of writ- 
ings (containing ſuch a revelation) may have 
been preſerved to us for that purpoſe, I ſee 
no manner of reaſon to difpute ; but that theſe 

waitings 


[ 112 ] 
writings ſhould not in ſome degree ſhare the 
fate of others, and like them be capable of being 
milinterpreted or miſapplied by the igno- 
rance, pride and prejudice of ſome, or the 
diſhoneſt and diſingenuous parts of others, I 
can fee no manner of reaſon to admit. Nor 
does this proceed (as ſays Dr. Benſon) from a 
greater obſcurity in the ſacred writers them- 
ſelves than there is in other books; but be- 
cauſe men of different parts, capacities, {kill 
in languages, parties, ſes, read and com- 
ment on them, and inſtead of ſearching the 
ſecriptures in order to find out what is declared 
in them, they only hunt for evidence in or- 
der to juſtify what they had imbibed or im- 
poſed on them.“ What wonder then if /uch 
are © not aided in the right uſe of their natu- 
ral reaſon, and the leſſening the perverſion of © 
© 7t, as our author thinks might be expedted ! 

* But how comes it to paſs, ſays he, if 
« revelation was intended in fact to reſtrain 
«© men from vice in general, and of conſequence 
cc thoſe prejudices and partialities above- 
„ mentioned, how comes it that ſuch pre- 
e judices and prepoſſeſſions ſhould yet a- 
e bound? And why if it was intended to 
« aid men in the right uſe of their natu- 
ce ral reaſon, and leſſening the perverſion and 
« abuſe of it, has it proved ſo manifeſtly 
inſufficient for theſe ends? (p. 47)” 


* 


If 


ow 
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If a guide to men's actions muſt neceſſarily 


govern them too there might perhaps be ſome 


weight in the objection; tho' the ſame would 
lye equally ſtrong againſt rea/on the deiſts 


unerring guide. And in fact ſo long as we 


admit the free, agency of mankind, no argu- 
ment can be drawn to the prejudice-of reve- 
lation from the perverſe uſes it is put to. 


cc 
ce 
cc 
ec 
cc 


cc 
cc 
TY 
cc 


But yet, fays our author, whoever takes a 
view of. the chriſtian world, and beholds 
the abominable wickedneſs that has .rode 
triumphant in it, as well in paſt as preſent: 
times, and obſerves how the chriſtian re- 
ligion, and what is called the chriſtian 
revelation, has been made a cover and a 
pretext to the moſt baſe and vile deſigns, 
will ſee the juſtneſs of this reflection, that 
if revelation came in aid of reaſon there 
very much needs another revelation to be 
given in aid of both. And tho' chriſtians 
are apt to boaſt of the great benefit that has 
accrued to mankind by the promulgation 
of the chriſtian revelation ; yet it is much 
to be queſtion'd whether the poor Ameri- 
cans have not too. much reaſon: to conſider 
the coming of chriſtians, and the chriſtian 
religion among them to have been the 
greateſt evil and curſe thatever befel them, 


and that not only on account of the mil- 


lions of people among them who have 
fallen a facrifice to chriſtian piety and 
I de real, | 
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&© zeal, but on account of that perfidiouſneſs 
* "and baſeneſs, and that much greater de- 
* generacy of action ind: affection that bas 
«/ taken place and prevailed among them 
t ſince” the introduction of chriſtianity. (p. 
4648.) As for the bad methods taken to 
eftabliſh ebriſtianity in America, or any othet 
of the world, chriſttinity itlelf is no more 
anſwerable for them than right reaſon was for 
the practice among heathens of their offering 
up their ſens and their daughters unto deyils. 
And: conſequently our author's reflection on 
this head'is'as foreign to his purpoſe, as were 
any ſuch barbarous practices alluded to, to 
the mild and peaccable intentions of the 
goſpel. Proceed we then to ſome other of 
his notable remarks on Dr. Benſon.---It is on 
this truly noble declaration of the wut, 8 
that < reaſon is the inſeparable as well as 
culiar glory of every intelligent being. 
«© Reaſon, ſays our author, is the 0 
« the C octor chooſes to bow down'to,--and I 
much with our author had not bim ttt. offer d 


ineenſe to a much worſe. But let us hear 


what he would fay upon the point. If 
**. reaſon; ſays he, is the inſeparable as well 
«© as peculiar glory of every intelligent being, 
then it muſt be a ſufficient guide to every 
751 intelligent being in all momentous affairs; 
— and then, after ſome of the moſt re- 

- fined' nuthingneſ Jever read p. 52.) he 
dias the following conclufions as dedu- 

ky « cible 


[15 ] 
$ cible from the door's account. iſt. That 
«. reaſon, is the glory. 2dly. The inſeparable 
« glory; and ,.zaly., the peculiar glory of 
« every intelligent being. And how glo- 
riouſl / he reaſons on cheſe ſeparate degrees of 
glory conferred on human reaſon will beſt | 
appear from our author's own words in his 
53.and 54 pages; which I would chuſe to 
ſubmit to the reader's obſervation, (I.) 


( Firſt, if” reaſon be the glory of an intelligent being, 
it is fo becule it is that by which alone he is capable of _— 

ranging his ideas, and perceiying their agreement or diſa- 
ba 225 aud . — of Jngunhing i with and 
Aſh 00d, good and evil, in alf thole things in" which his 
duty and happineſs ate coucern'd ; and canſequetitly what- 
ever k whedge 15 uſeful in, theſe reſpects it is only do be ob- 
tained By the due ale of his reaſen or underſtanding. Se- 
eandlj, If reaſon be à glory-inſeparable from an intelligent 
being, it could never, at any time, by panel leſs 
by the trauſgreſſion of any one individual of the ſpecies, hayg 
been ſeparated from dhe Whole human race, without finkin 
the property of intalugence to the ſpecies: (which, is dot pre- 
tended) Becauſe while any one continues an intelligent be- 
ing, be muſt continue to be poſſeſſed of every property eſſen. 
tial ta intelligence ;/ and ræaſon being ſo ſpecifically-effential 
$9, it (in bans lenſe in 'which Pr. Benſen uſes the term 


2 
. 


$4 


intelligence) that a being void of reaſon cannot with any pro- 
priety be denqͥminated intelligent: and therefore a being void 
of reaſon, that i:, void of a capacity of ratipcinatipn, which 
will enable him to perceive the connection or repugnance of 
his own ideas, when under a proper arrangement, and to 
draw juſt and natural conclaſions from their proper premiſſes; 
fach a being cannot be accountable for the ate or abuſe of 
a faculty which he has not, nor will God expect the per- 
formance of duties proper to intelligent beings at ſuch a one's 
hands. Thirdly, If reaſon be the peculiar glory of every in- 
telligent being, then it maſt he the peculiat glory of the firſt 
principle of life apd intelligence. And hence it evidently 

$458) I 2 follows, 
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whilſt I paſs on to another remark on the 
doctor. Reaſon was not deſigned, . 
* the doctor, like our cloaths, to be put on 

% and off at pleaſure, but it was intended 
perpetual uſe; and which 
ewe ought to make uſe of, not only in the 
« affairs of this life, but much more in re- 
© ligious affairs, which are of the higheſt im- 
i portance, .** But alas, alas, ſays our author, 
tt it is a certain tho' melancholy truth, tho 
« reaſon was not deſign'd like our cloaths 
{© to be put on and off at pleaſure; yet that 
eme of our — like labourers 
« in ſummer, throw off their cloaths the 
© better to perform the task aſſigned them; 
« they caſt off their reaſon the better to 
* reproach and viliyy their innocent neigh- 
ce — for not blindly ſubmitting to their 
“ duties (p. 55. Had our author in re- 
turn but luckily put on his reaſon in examin- 
ing into the — of revelation; he neither 
would have minded nor merited their 
revilings, And if, whilſt he ſo ſtudiouſly 
avoided ſplitting on the rock of enthuſiaſm 
and ſuperſtition, he had not ſtruck on the 
ſands of blaſphemy and prophaneneſs, but 


follows, that if reaſon be the peculiar glory of the Creator, 
then it mult be the peculiar glory of the creature, in the re- 
ſpective proportionate degree in which he poſſeſſed it; and 
chat nothing which he is or can be poſſeſſed of beſides, can, 
abſtractedly conſidered, be equal, much leſs of ſuperior glory 


to him. 


PE on I a as; i 5 
ſteer d judiciouſly between the two extremes, 
be would have made a much ſafer and more 
reputable paſſage through life. If others have 
deduced from chriſtianity doctrines chriſtia- 
nity never meant to eſtabliſnh, their weakneſs 
or wiekedneſs be to themſelves, But will 
that leſſen 51. guilt in not attending with 
proper deference to the declarations it really 
makes? If God has thought fit to propoſe 
to our faith a ſyſtem of truths truly rational 
and becoming, right worthy the Creator to 
eſtabliſh, and his creatures to embrace and 
reverence (and be it an unqueſtionable truth 
that he has not, or our author bimſelf unque- 
ſtionably throws aſide his reaſon in rejecting 
revelation) muſt theſe important truths be 
over looked, becauſe others perhaps have an- 
nexed to them abfurdities and extravagancies 
of their own framing? Muſt the original 
diſpenſation be diſpiſed becauſe” it has at 
times ſuffered the abuſes of prieſteraft and 
enthuſiaſm ? And what if ſome call it a pro- 
mulgation of the law of nature, and others a 
ſuperadded revelation? What if ſometimes it 
is one and ſometimes it is the other, which 
our author, with a ſneer, obſerves to be the 
caſe (p. 55) does this, I would ask, make 
revelation not revelation ? There is ſomething 
in brutes that determines them to their good 
unaccountably, and enables them, with great 
ſagacity, to Poop for their ſafety and ſelf- 
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preſervat ion. - Some call it inſtinct, ſome 
reaſon, tome a divine impulſe.-- Sometimes it 


is one, and ſometimes it is the other But 


what then? Shall we diſpute. the fact, that 


there is ſomething equivalent to an intelli- 


gent principle 1 1n-brutes--becauſe we want a 
name by which to diſtinguiſh i it. from the 


reaſon of man. The end in ſhort propoſed 


by an inſtitution (not the name by which it 
is called, no nor the bad /es it is put to) 
muſt alone determine a. rational man to ap- 
prove or reject it. And if revelation was in- 
tended to promote the practice of true reli- 
gion, it matters not by what particular name 
you dignify or diſtioguiſh it. It is ſufficient,(in 
negative duty I mean) if you do not diſown, 
diſhonour, or deride it.---But to return 
« Dr, Benſon aſſerts, that the more the 
« works of creation and providence ate 
« ſearched into and underſtood, the more 
ce they confirm the truth of the chriſtian re- 
ce ligion; and add ſuch ſupports. and  evi- 
« dences as could hardly be expected or be- 
„ heved. (p. 151)” Our author's: remark 
on this paſſage is ſo very dilingenuous and 
diſhoneſt, that I ſcarce can have patience to 
beſtow any notice on it; and yet ] know not 
how, after all, to paſs it over in filence, 

6e If, fays he, the conſideration of the 


works of the creation muſt enable us to 


draw. ſuch conguſions from them, as give 
| Aa 


11119 
« 2a proper proof of the divinity of the doc- 
ttine of the rinty, the Hic - unibo, 
and all fuch other ſape natura dbctrines 
* And as conſtitute the chriſtian 
« \religkot,, propefly ſo called, it can work 
< wonders indeed; to which Lays he; I may 
* add the doctrine of tranſubantiation, = 
e truth and divinity of which is as proveable 
© fromthe works of creation as the others. 
< An@-f-reaſon is ſufficient for theſe things 
* then whit is it'not ſufficient fot ? 6555 
I our author had been < juſt to B 
fon as to have given his work 3 fait introduc 
tion, and not digoin'd them from the maih 
argument he was upon, the infetbhcg he has 
drawn from them — haye been too gla- 
ringly inconclufive for the mbſt haſty reader 
not to take notice of it; ſo that he very mo- 
deſtly waves doing the former the better to 
1 his cunning craftine(s in the latter. 
. Df. Benſon having previouſly obſetved, 
« that thoſe profound ſearches into the cau ſe 
<«..of things, and thie formation of the world, 
% made by ſuch great men as Dr. Clark and 
* Dr. Durham, aud Mr. Ray, &c, had added 
3050 ſtrength to the more common arguments 
brought in fupport of religion,” ad . 
the more the works of creation pro- 
evidence are ſearched"into and N 
* he more they cofifirm tlie truth” of the 
* n religion; and add ſuch 2 
14 « and 


[| 
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« and evidences as could hardly be expetod 
* or believed. If fo, ſays our author, they 
e muſt neceſſarily prove the doctrine of the 
* trinity, bypoſtatic union, tranſubſtantiation, 
« of the like ; and if reaſon. is ſufficient for 
« theſe things, what is it not ſufficient for?“ 
Why, it is not ſufficient to make a man 
boneſt who is determined to he a knave Ex- 
cuſe the warmth of the reply, which J am 
provok d to by our author's ſcandalous ſub- 
terfuge, The doctor's deſign, in the paſſages 
above quoted was, to ſhew how learned men 
might and had anſwer d objections and dif- 
ficulties ſtarted by unbelievers; © by leading 
« them into arguments of a more abſtract 
ce ſpeculative kind; ſuch as the creation of 
« the world, the eternal fitneſs of things, 
* moral differences of actions, moral obli- 
« gations and the like, the former of which 
te being more diſtinctly explain'd and ex- 
0e piated on by the help of revelation, and 
« the latter ſhewn ſo entirely to coincide 
« with the end of Chriſt's coming, ſerved, 
&« as he very juſtly apprehended to. furniſh 
* out ſuch additional ſupports ſor the truths 
of chriſtianity, as could bardly have been 
* imagined, by men not attentive to ſuch re- 
c flections. How our author therefore can 
be juſtified in his laboured concluſion from 
the above paſſages concerning the aries 
i "a 0 
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of the trinity, the bypoftatic union, or the 
like, I leave only to common - ſenſe and 
common honeſty to determine. 

In page 59, our author quotes as follows 
from Dr. Benn. As the goſpel, ſays the 
doctor, (p. 233) Was a matter of pure re- 
« yelation, St. Pau! was in the right of it 
e not to mix his human learning with it; 
e but faithfully to preach the goſpel in that 
e purity and ſimplicity in which he had re- 
< ceived it ſrom Chriſt, Oar author's con- 
© clufion from which words is, that natural 
« philoſophy or human learning cannot be 
te exerciſed about it without corrupting and 
te defiling it; and that therefore the doctor 
had gone beyond himſelf, and has carried 
te the matter too far. (p. 114d. 

Whether the doctor or out author is guilty 
of the miſtake of going beyond himſelſ, and 
carrying the matter too far, I will appeal to 
the judgment of the reader on what follows. 
* If, ſays our author, reaſon is capable of 
* drawing ſuch coneluſions from the works 
« of creation and providence in favour of 
ce chriſtianity as aforeſaid, then St, Paul; not 
e uſing it to anſwer that purpoſe, muſt ren- 
der him not commendable, but on the 
** contrary greatly blameable. For when he 
« went from place to place preaching the 
f* goſpel at Teſſalonica, at Berea and elſe- 
where, nothing could have been more 


proper, 
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cc -proper, nor ivas better adapted to anſwer 
« the ßurpoſe of his / miniſtry, 'vi#;, tlie 
ec working conviction and the converſion of 


his bearers, than for him to have exempli- 


© fyed-his human wiſdom and skill in batural 
% philoſophy, by drawing thoſe concluſions 


* and thereby producing thoſe evidencesfrom 


« the works of creation and providence. as 
** proved the truth and divinity of what he 
e exhibited to his reſpective evidences. (p. 
« 60, 617) If our author had not ſtopt 
ſhort in his quotation from Dr. Benſon, he 
could have found no reaſon for this objetion ; 


it being moſt ſolidly obuiated by the dodtor's 


own words immediately ſubjoin d. As the 
be goſpel, ſays the doctor, was a matter of 
e pure revelation, St: Paul was in the right 
of it not to mix his human learning with 
« it, Sc. For, when be could work mi- 
cc ricles. and enable others to work miracles, 
cc he had a much ſhorter and more effectual 
te method of making converts and eſtabliſh- 
* ing them in the faith, than from any thing 
« he had learned in the ſchool of Tarſus, or 

bat the feet of Gamaliel in Jeruſalem. In 


« renouncing his human learning he did not 


* renounce common ſenſe. But human 
“learning could be of no ſervice to an 


« apoſtle to make him maſter of the goſpel, 


© or to enable him to work miracles, tho” it 
«c may 


L123 1 
* may. be of great ſervice to us if it be made 
ix right ule of, Br A8 % % e ner 
The Apoſtles, ſays Dr. Benſon again (p. 
3 « the Apoſtles took quite anathet Me- 
a thod.: io proye the truth of chriſtianity. 
ce They did indeed, make their appeals to 


« men's, underſtanding, but in a different way 


*« from modern apologiſts : being endued 


4 with readier, and more deciſive means of 


<« conyiction, mare. ſuitable to the apoſtolic 
« Character, to the bulk of mankind, and 
eto their own negeſſay courſe of diſpatch. 

* They grounded chriſtianity; upon facts, 
they wrought miracles befqre the faces of 
their hearers, in proof of a divide com- 
* miſſion; and then confer d upon the con- 
« velts miraculous powers; theſe: were im- 
* mediate appeals to mens ſcales, and what 
ee the loweſt of the people could judge of, 
and reaſon from.“ What is this but 
dealing with mankind, ſuitably to their in- 


telligent nature? (which our author affects to 


urge the neceſſity of p. 61.) What is this but 

making © an appeal to their underſtanding, 

t requiring their aſſent in a ptopet way, and 

ec {fb 'nding them with the cords of a man? 
p. ib.) | 

. again, Dr. Benſon Gays, 5 27. ** Are 


© no: the'e moral virtues, (which are the 


e principal things in chriſtianity) the very 


things which all true * have ever 
« attempted 
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« atternpted to recommend? Can any thing 
ebe more worthy of God, then giving men 
© {auch a revelation, when men had confeſſed- 
«ly corrupted themſelves, and that to fuch 
« a degree, that not only reaſon or the light 
© of nature, was altogether unlikely to re- 
< ſtore true piety, but even that light itſelf, 
« as Tully expreſsly acknowledged, did no 
« where appear.” And then its being urged 
by the author of chriſtianity, whom he was 
then anſwering, that when chriſtianity ap- 
peared, it was an enquiring age he anſwers, 
(p. 134.) © Suppoſe we allow it, as we rea- 
« dily do? What then? What would he in- 
© fer from that? The goſpel ſpread in that 
© enquiring age, when as he aſſerts, reaſon 
« was in the higheſt requeſt and reputation, 
* and ſpread with moſt amazing ſwiftneſs.”-- 
Now comes the moſt bare-faced miſrepre- 
ſentation of a man's argument, that a writer 
can become capable of e xhibiting— The 
« Dr. ſays our author, has averr'd, that the 
.« goſpel is a matter of pure revelation, and 
ce alſo, that the principal things in chriſtiani- 
& ty, are the very things, which all true phi- 
* loſophy has ever attempted to recommend, 
Again he informs us, that the world was 
in that profound darkneſs, when chriſtia- 
*« nity firſt made its appearance in it, that 
« reaſon or the light of nature did no where 
« appear ; and yet he informs us, it every 
| « where 
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« where ſhone forth in that remarkably hap- 
* py age, with ſuch reſplendency and luſtre, 
ce that reaſon was in the higheſt requeſt and 
*« reputation.” Good God, ſays he, is ſuch 
confuſion poſſible! l! 

Such a heavy charge of confuſion and con- 
tradiction, ſo confidently brought by our au- 


thor, againſt Dr. Benſon, was, I doubt not, 


greedily ſwallowed by all the admir-rs of the 
former ; and ſerved to exalt beyond the reach 
of ſuſpicion and miſgivings, his moſt pro- 
found fagacity and penetration. 

And yet what more or leſs does it amount 


to, than a freſh diſplay of his uſual dexteri- 
ty, in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, as a 


dealer in ſophiſtry and miſquotations, which 
he artfully gilds over with a few gewgaw ex- 
E in order to dazzle the eyes, whilſt 

e is playing upon, and miſleading the ander- 


ſtandings of his reaſons. He cannot per- 


ceive, how the goſpel can be a pute reyela- 
tion, and yet contain things, which every 
gent has attempted to recommend ! 

ad the Dr, faid, that the goſpel contains 
thoſe things only, which every philoſopher 
attempts to recommend ; there might, per- 
haps, have been ſome foundation for our au- 
thor's critical diſſaisfactign and aſtoniſhment, 
But what if beſides thoſe duties of chriſtia- 
nity,” which chriſtians and philoſophers have 
united in recommending, there are ſome ſu- 
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peradded duties more eſpecially to be regards, 
ed, as motives to the practice of the moral 
precepts, which ate the principal objects of 
eyery divine inſtitution Whatever? Had our 
author vouchſafed to have interpreted the 
Dr, in this fair, intelligible and rational 
ſenſe, he might, in ſome degree, have ſaved 

his own reputation as a reaſoner, whilſt he 
is thus fruftleſely endeavouring to pull down 
the envied merit of Dr. Benſon. But hold, 
ſay you, — Your Friend the Dr. is not to get 
clear'd from the charge of abſurdity and 
confuſion, ſo eaſily as you imagine. For, 
fays our author, Ee informs us, that the 
world was in that profound ignorance, when 
chriſtianity firſt made its appearance in it, 
that reaſon, or the light of nature did no 
where appear ; -- and yet he informs us, that 
it every where ſhone, Cc. He! Who? What 
the Doctor? Why truly, no. — But our au- 
thor, finding that the Dr. could not become 
abſurd of himſelf, and without his aſſiſtance, 
very charitably helps him out with a few 
words of his own, 15 artfully flided in, that 
he imagined (ſuch being the high compli- 
ment he would pay to the underitanding of 
his admirers) they might eaſily paſs for the 
Dr's. own words. It you refer to the Dr, 
in p. 134, you will find, he is only arguing 
from this conceſſion, which for argument 
ſake he had a mind to allow the au;bor of 
| . | Corte 


11271 
chriſtianity not founded, &c. viz. That 
when chriſtianity firſt appeared, it was an 
enquiring age. And what, fays the Dr. 
would þ2 infer from that conceſſion? The 
goſpel ſpread in that enquiring age, when as 
he inſerts, (who aſſerts? Does the Dr. aſſert 
it? Is he not evidently talking of the aſſertion 
of the author of chriſtianity not founded, 
Sc. --- Shamefol !) reaſon was in the higheſt 
requeſt and reputation, tho' he before had 
declared, it did no where appear. Is ſuch a 


groundleſs charge of confuſion in Dr. Benſon 


Poſſible ! Is it poſſible, in ſhort, that a man 
can boaſt being actuated by the religion of 


reaſon and nature, and be ſo ſhamefully de- 
ficient of moral honeſty in his writings. Or 
is it poſſible, that you, my friend, ſhould fa- 
crifice your reaſon, to an implicit faith, in 
ſo preſumptuous, ſo prevaricating a difator! 
But to proceed, 6 
In anſwer to' the Dr's. obſervation, tha 

reaſon 1s of conſtant and perpetual uſe in all 
things concerning Chriſtianity in particular; 
our author aſks, Where is the man that durſt, 
* on the principles of pure reaſon, attempt 
to prove, ſo as to convince the underſtand- 
ing of another man, that an unoriginated, 
uncompounded, immaterial, and pure ſpi- 
rit, ſhould, lie one of the derived, com: 
* pounded, material, human ſpecies, have 
*aſon? (p. 66.) And I in return, aſk where 

is 
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e 
nig the Chriſtian, &c. that believes, ot 
would eſtabliſh, ſuch a doctrine?— vi. that 
ſuch an unoriginated, &c. being has a /on 
like, or begotten after the manner of one of 
the derived, compounded, material, human 
ſpecies? I would gladly know from what 
corner of the world, from what ſynod, or 
councel, or eſtabliſhed creed, has our author 
picked upthat ſecret? what cabinet councel has 
he been admitted to ?---But I will not enlarge 
on this point, till I have conſidered another 
charge brought againſt the Dr. as a frier. 
* When ſome of thoſe doctrines that are pe- 
e culiarly Chriſtian were brought on the 
carpet, and it became the Dr's, preſent 
* buſineſs in his anſwer to the author of 
* Chriſtiany not founded on argument, to 
e ſhew or prove them to be all reaſonable, 
ce he inſtead of that only aſks, ſays our Au- 
* thor, are not all theſe things bighly rea- 
* ſonable? and there he ſtops ſhort with this 
te excuſe. he forbore to enlarge, for fear 
« he ſhould ſeem tedious, which his not 
e having done, proves that his book is all 
« waſte paper.“ (p. 66.) --- ſo that in order 
to avoid waſting pen, ink, and paper, you 
muſt it ſeems trifle with your readers all you 
can---muſt amuſe them at all events, tho” it 
be even with words no way neceſſary to the 


purpoſe. 
The 


[129 ] 

The point which our author thinks the Dr, 
ought to have enlarged upon, he thinks not at 
all to his purpoſe ; but becauſe he has not done 
ſo, all he has wrote on that head is waſte paper. 
This 1s a concluſion which our author had 
an eye to as of conſequence, I preſume, to 
himſelf, well conſidering that if talking not 
at all to the purpoſe would preſerve a book 
from the ſcurvy fate of waſte paper, his own 
famous work would ſtand as fair a chance 
for immortality as any book whatſoever; 
But the argument againſt the Dr. is --- that 
when he aſked whether all the doctrines of 
revelation were not reaſonable, he did not 
take upon him to prove to our Deiſis that 
they were ſo. 

The internal evidences of the truth of 
Chriſtianity are theſe ſays the Dr. (p.21, 22.) 
VIZ. === © that both the doctrines and Precepts 
« of Chriſtianity (if we take the ſcriptural 
* account of them) are highly wiſe and rea- 
te ſonable; that there is only one God; that 
« he is a pure ſpirit, and conſequently in- 
te viſible; that he has almighty power, infi- 
© nite knowledge and unerring wiſdom, that 
e he is eternal and immortal; and that (in 
ce one word) he is every way perfect; --- that 
<« this great being created the world, and 
* continually prefides over it; ſupporting 
* and preſerving it in that order and regu- 
* larity which we behold ; --- that he is not 

| K only 
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only the governor of all intelligent beings, 
*© but takes care of all the ſmalleſt and in- 
** ferior creatures, and that none of them are 
* below his notice, or thought unworthy 
*© of his conſtant regard that he created 
«man in his own image; and that, when 
** mankind degenerated into ignorance, ido- 
* latry, and vice, he ſent among them, his 
** only-begotten and well-beloved fon, a per- 


* ſon of great eminence and dignity ; that, 


by his own bright example, and moſt fa- 
< miliar and excellent inſtructions, he might 
*© recover the world to the knowledge of the 
e true God, and the practice of everlaſting 
* righteouſneſs; that the Son of God, when 
he with this view, appeared among men, 
© chofe a ſtate of poverty, ſelf-denial, and 
*© mortification to this world, neither ſeeking 
* riches, temporal dominions, or ſenſual plea- 
* ſures ; but kept free from all ſuſpicion of 
* ſuch lowand ignoble views ; --- that, not- 
* withſtanding the great oppoſition he met 
** with, from the ignorance and prejudice, 
* the malice and wickedneſs of mankind, he 
* unweariedly went about doing good, and 


* rather ſubmitted to ſacrifice his life, than 


deny, or betray, ſuch important truths as 
* he had delivered; (for, ſurely, no poſſible 
* condeſcenfion could be too great, to pro- 
© mote the moral virtue and happineſs of in- 
© telligent creatures, and recover a fallen 

I « race!) 


( 


) 
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* race !) that this great and eminent perſon 
*© was in a moſt remarkable manner, reward- 
* ed for his extraordinary humiliation and 
e ſufferings, (which was honouring, and re- 
** warding virtue itſelf, in the moſt virtuous 
* perſon tnat ever appeared among men, and 
{© thereby in the ſtrongeſt manner, incuurags 
sing us to be virtuous; ---. that, as by him 
„God made the worlds, ſo by him he now 
* governs all things; that he will, at laſt; 
% by him raiſe the dead, and confer re- 
* wards and puniſhments upon men, aC- 


« cording as they have behaved ; and then he 


* adds, Are not all theſe things in them- 
« ſelves highly reaſonable ?”. 

Now all that the Dr. could have enlarged 
upon, or added to the bare mention of thoſe 
doctrines, as objects of chriſt ian faith, muſt 
have been this, vig. that the abounding in 
arguments, to prove the reaſonableneſs of 
theſe doctrines, muſt be tedious (becauſe un- 
necefl.ry) to men, not determin'd to raiſe 
diſputes, and to thoſe that are /o diſpoſed, 
it muſt to be as tedious and unneceſſary, be- 
cauſe not probable, nor even poſſible to work 
conviction, But again. Our author agree- 
ing with the Dr. that we are to judge of the 
nature and evidence, of what is propoſed to 
us, under the notion of a divine revelation, 
(p. 72.) immediately ſubjoins, --- © well I 
may ſafely depend on reaſon to guide me 
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© right in this caſe, may I not? Surpriting, 
adds he, no ſuch matter! Reaſon, after all, 
is by no means ſingly to be conſider d, it 
© is not the only guide in matters of religion, 
but reaſon and ſcripture are both to be re- 


* garded, (p. 73.) Now here we have ano- 


ther inſtance of our author's honeſty, in point 
of interpretation, © Surely, ſays he, this 
© method of vindicating the divine authori- 
te ty, of all the parts of ſcripture ſeverally, 
s and the ſame parts conjunctively, as a par- 
© ticular and ſpecial revelation from heaven, 
cannot in reaſon be expected, ſhould be 
attended with the propoſed effect, wiz. the 
* conviction of deiſts of its truth, by fair 
* reaſoning ; becauſe this, as I conceive, is a 
fair plain contradiction (p. 73. ). But tho I 
differ from Dr. Benfon, ſays he, where he 
70 Ader not agree with himſelf; ? yet 'T have the 

Jeaſure of agreeing with him elſewhere, 


708 — when he is pleaſed to aſſert the rights 


< and abilities of reaſon, and conſiſtently to 
prove and maintain them, as in the follow- 
ing ſentences.” 

Was there ever ſeen ſuch an infolent, in- 
ſulting piece of grimace! If our author was 
really defirous to agree with the Dr. where he 
appears to be confſtent, how comes he to take 
ſo much pleaſure in perverting the latter's 
meaning, (as in the above paflage he has ſp 


notoriouſly done) to make him inconſiſtent? 
But 


[ 133 ] 


But this was a piece of artifice, our author, 


I preſume, thought it neceſſary to make uſe 


of, in order to appear himſelf (qualis ab in- 
cepto) conſiſtently ſophiſtical and trifling. 
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By our reaſon, ſays the Doctor, we are 
to make trial of what is offered to us as a 
revelation from God, otherwiſe how 


ſhould one diſtinguiſh between the Koran 


of Mahomet and the bible? By our reaſon 
we are to judge of the nature and evidence 
of what is propoſed ta us under the no- 
tion of a divine revelation ; that we may 
carefully diſtinguiſh" the true revelation 


from all pretended and falſe ones. In the 


cc 


cc 


uſe of our reaſon and underſtanding we 
are to ſtudy that revelation, and find out 
the ſcope and connection, and the mean- 


ing of the words and ſentences, that we 
may know what is reveal'd and what it 


contains. For where there is no idea there 


can be no aſſent; becauſe that would be 
aſſenting to nothing; and aſſenting to no- 
thing is the ſame as not aſſenting at all. 
Our aſſent can reach no farther than our 
ideas of what we are to receive; nor pro- 
perly riſe higher than the proofs or evi- 
dences upon which we are to yield our 
aſſent.---Reaſon then, ſays our author, is 
the teſt all revelation muſt be tried by, 
whether it be the Koran of Mabomet, or 
the Bible of Chriſtians, in order carefully 
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«* to diſtinguiſh true revelation from all 
« pretended and falſe ones. I will, there- 
** fore, ſays he, apply Dr. Benſon's reaſon- 
ing in favour of reaſon, aud the uſe of it 
“ in religious and reveal'd matters, to the 
© chriſtian doctrines mentioned above, VIZ. 
e that God has a begotten ſon. And if God 
*© begat one ſon, then why not an infinite 
* race of infinite beings? (p. 77.) I grant 
the query to be juſt, did the ſcriptures, did 
any ſynod or council, did any the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic commentator advance the abſurdity 
our author here ſuppoſes. If it appears not 


in the creed of Athanaſius where will our 


author hope to have it eſtabliſhed ? And what 


does he ſay ?---The fon is of the father alone, 


not made nor created (not made and created 
in the ſame manner the ſons of men are 
made and created) but begotten or ſent into 
being in a manner which we may poſſibly 

form an idea of hen (and not till han) when 


we are made capable of conceiving the man- 


ner in which God acts and brings into being 
--- which Ladtantius tells us cannot be re- 
lited or known by any one. (1) If the lan- 
guage of men whoſe property it is to convey 
ſuch ideas, and ſuch only as they are capable 


of attaining to, falls ſhort of expreſſing the 


(1) Quomoda igitur proereavit ? Primum neſciri a quoquam 
| ge nee narrari opera divina, c. Lactant. vero 
ap. & Rel. Pp: 184 | 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence and operations of beings, not lying 
within the reach of human conception, why 
mult we neccflarily affix to words moſt ex- 
preſſive of our meaning when applied to be- 
ings, incomprehenſible in their nature, their 
moſt groſs and common acceptation? But, 
ſays our author, © as certain as a being of 
< perfect rectitude has given a revelation, ſo 
* certain is it that not any thing in that re- 
e velation can be found on a ſtrict enquiry 
te to remain unrevealed ; that is, not under- 
e ftood by men of learning, penetration, di- 
** ligence and induſtry, To ſuppoſe, ſays 
* he, what is thus enquired into may yet 
* remain unreveal'd carries with it ſuch a 
reflection either upon the natural or moral 
character of the deity, as implies a want 
of ability or inclination to inform his crea» 
ce tures of what he directly propoſed to in- 
* form them of (p. 83.) “ What! does 
the not revealing things God had not an in- 
clination to inſtruct men in, prove his want 
of ability, or inclination, to give them any 
extraordinary communication of his will ? 
What God has thought fit not to reveal to 
us, can only be reſolved into his want of in- 
clination. But does that want of inclination, 
to open to us every circumſtance in a revela- 
tion which we could with for, prove that he 
has made 20 revelation ? If it does not, our 
author is here again, empty, impertinent, if 

K 4 not 
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not blaſp hemous. Let him prove to us, that 
he has — revealed, in the goſpel, ſufficient 
to reduce rational and conſiderate beings to 
an obedience to the religion of reaſon and 
nature, and I may join him, perhaps, in his 
icheme of infidelity, 

* But, again, our author ſays (p. 85, 86.) 
the nature and propriety of things would 
* ſurely be allowed, by chriſtians, to be a 

* proper ſtandard for a Mahometan to frame 
* the deciſions of his reaſon, and form a 
e judgment on the Koran by, and he would, 
** of himſelf, be capable of clearly perceiving, 
* by his own underſtanding, what is proper 
e for him, and what he ought to do under 
« ſuch circumſtances. Now, Mahometans 
© and Chriſtians, as creatures of the ſame 
*© ſpecies, and, as intelligent rational beings, 
* are on a level; they ſtand in the ſame re- 
lation to God, are alike his offspring, and 
* the objects of his care and protection, they 
have a principle of diſcernment, and a rule 
* of judgment, which is common to all, and 
* if either, or both of thoſe parties ſhould 
te ſay, that the particular revelation each one 
“js in poſſeſſion of, was kindly intended to 
be a general benefit, and for the greateſt 
* good of all; then what ſubſtantial reaſon 
© can there be aſſigned, why that kind hand 
Hof providence, which gave it forth, and has 
put it into the pogeſDon of ſome, does not 

e alike 
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« alike exert itſelf, and put it into the hands 
* of all, that ſo all may ſhare in thoſe bene- 
« fits which were thus kindly intended for 
* them.” (p. 87.) | 

With an anſwer to this query, I think to 
conclude my remarks on our author. In 
order to which I muſt defire you to recollect 
what is advanced on this head in (p. 60.) and 
to make all the proper allowances for the 
reſent want of the univerſality of revelation, 
which the nature of the cafe requires, Is it 
neceſſary that God, at the ſame time that he 
propoſes to mankind a right rational ſcheme 
for their perfect happineſs, ſhould force their 
acceptance of it? And is it reaſonable, that 
Men ſhould charge that upon God, which is 
alone chargeable on themſelves ? Will you 
not conſider, how, from the very beginning 
of the world, the ſeveral kingdoms of it have 
united in nothing ſo much as in a grmtual 
oppoſition to the known will of their creator ? 
---And when right reaſon. might, perhaps, 
have been alone ſufficient for their duty and 
their happineſs, that they immediately de- 
clined paying any the leaſt regard to ei- 
ther ? | 

| Mankind, in ſhort, are too univerſally aban- 
doned to ſentiments and. pernicious practices, 
which revelation would diſpoſſeſs them of, 
But wherefore, let me-aſk, are they not bet- 
ter minded ? And why are not men, in ge- 
neral, 


| ( 235 ] 

neral, as ſollicitous in propagating truth, as 
they are aſſiduous in oppofing it: Why does 
the policy of temporal kingdoms prevail over 
the proffered intereſt of that which is to | 
come ? Some till fit in darkneſs, wherefore 
then do not men unite in giving them light? | 
Ts it becauſe ſome receive a political benefit 
from ſuch their unbappy darkneſs ? But 
how. baſe then, and ungenerous is it, to 
charge it to the account of God's providence, 
and make it a pretence to accuſe him of par-- 
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. | tiality ? How the ignorance and various mi- 
Wi ſtakes, in point of religion, in the ſeveral na- | 
1 . | | 
Ml tions of the world, began to prevail at firſt,  f + 
| | it is impoſſible for us, at this diſtance, from | 
Wi 


the riſe of kingdoms, minutely to diſcover. 

1 It is ſufficient, that they will, e'er long, 

have an end. Of this we have reaſonable 
expectations from the ſure word of prophe- 
chen, as our Saviour declares, the 

goſpel ſhall be preached to all the world, and 

all kingdoms ſhall fall down before him, and all 

nations ſball do him ſervice.--- When the earth 

ſhall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, \ 
as the waters cover the ſea, Hab. ii. 14. When 
they ſhall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, ſaying, know 

the Lord ; for they ſhall all know me, — the 

leaſt, of them unto the greateſt of them, ſaith 

the Lord, Jer, xxxi. 34. 
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[ 139 ] 
In that day it ſhall come to paſs (ſays the 
prophet 1/arah) in the laſt days, that the moun- 
tain of the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed in 
the top of the mountains, and ſhall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations ſhall foo unto it; 
and many people ſhall go and ſay, come ye, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
and to the houſe of the God of Jacob; and he 
will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
bis paths, and he ſhall judge among the nations, 
and rebuke many people, and they ſhall beat 
their ſwords into plowſhares, and their ſpears 
into pruning hooks ; nations ſhall riſe againſt 
nation, neither ſhall they learn war any more, 
** This, ſays Mr. Carrington in his ingenious 
and very uſeful diſcourſes on the articles of 
the Chriſtian Faith, this is evidently, fays he, 
one of thoſe numerous Prophecies which 
relate to the abſolute niverſality of Chriſt's 
kingdom, the two diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtics of which are r;ghteouſneſs and peace; 
which, it were abſurd to ſay, have at any 
interval of time, as yet ſo &rfſed each other as 
to come up to thoſe ſtrong, nervous, and pa- 
thetic terms, in which that glorious ſtate is 
every where, and on all occaſions, delineated. 
Alas! fays he, all hitherto has worn a v 
different face; the conflux of the nations 
has been rather to deſtroy, to overwhelm, 
than to enlarge the church. The work of 
righteouſneſs hath been ſeldom peace, and 
b 9 its 
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[ 140 ] 
its effect much oftner miſery and ſorrow, 
than quietneſ and perpetual aſſurance. It is 
evident that we have as yet ſeen but the 
faint drawings of that dominzon which is to 
extend from ſea to ſea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth. By much the 
larger moiety of the world hath hitherto lived 
either exempt from this law, or in a ſtate of 
rebellion and diſcbedience to it; and the \ 
diſtinguiſhing privileges of the ſubjects of 
Chriſt have yet been little elſe but hatred, 
ignominy, miſery, - perſecution, and mar- 
tyrdom. But this is by no means ſuch a 
kingdom as was ever promiſed to the royal 
branch of the houſe of David. Either then 
the prophets have greatly exaggerated the 
thing-in their deſcription ; either the picture 
is drawn much ſtronger than life (which is 
not at all conſiſtent either with the genius of 
the holy writings, or the juſtice and vera- 
city of God) or there yet remains an higher 
diſpenſation, a brighter kingdom, a far more 
illuſtrious kingdom, a far more illuſtrious 
es of the, Church's glory, than ſhe hath | 
yet been ſuffered to enjoy (1). And as 
* Deiſts are themſelves ſome of thoſe very 
ſeeffers which we were taught to expect, and 
epntribute not a little towards compleating a 
Kemer prophecy of the preſent too extenſive re- 
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jection of Chriſtianity, ſo do they afford a pro- 


portionally ſtrong foundation for that more 
comfortable hope and expectation, hat he 
that awelleth in heaven will, at laſt laugh them 
to ſcorn that the Lord ſhall have them in 
deriſiun that he will ſet bis king on his Holy 
hill of Sion — will give him the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the utmoſt parts of the 
earth for his poſſeſſion. | 

And now, my friend, it is high time that 
we take leave of our author, upon whom, 
if in any degree I have been ſevere in my 
remarks, I have not, I hope, been anuft : 
And if whilſt I have detected, or endea- 
voured to detect, the ſophiſtry of a falſe 
friend to the religion of reaſon and nature, 
(who would ſeparate it from the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt) I have in ſome meaſure ſe- 
cured your friendſhip to the latter, and con- 
vinced you that it is founded on the princi- 
ples of the former, my purpoſe is anſwered, 
and I ſhall think my time and pains not en- 
tirely miſemployed, 

J am, 
Deg AR SIR, 
Your fincere Friend, &c. 


Cape Berod. 
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